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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IF Henry James were alive to-day he might possibly feel that 1938 
is further removed from 1910 than 1910 from 1810. 

When his hero Ralph Pendrel arrived at his newly inherited house 
in Berkeley Square (it is called Mansfield Square in the novel, but 
Sir John Squire and Mr. Balderston, when they made a play out of 
the Sense of the Past, frankly called it Berkeley Square) he paid off 
the “growler,” and left his companion, the American Ambassador, 
with top hat, gloves and stick, standing on the pavement, watching 
him as he knocked at the door and disappeared through it into the 
beginning of the last century. That was in 1910. 


THE SENSE OF THE PAST 

The region was selected by Henry James because it peculiarly suited 
his purpose. It was in the very heart of his rich and fashionable West 
End. The house in it had the dignity and the aroma of its two hun- 
dred years of existence. It was characteristic of James to make his 
hero note (in 1910) that ‘‘the value of the property was so easily ascer- 
tained to be high’’—though for him “‘it was none the less poetry” that 
it was so. When he entered the house for the first time he pronounced 
the whole scene ‘‘inimitably ‘quiet,’ ’’ in respect, no doubt, both of the 
taste displayed and the absence of noise. Berkeley Square was like 
that in 1910—immensely valuable, but none the less free from osten- 
tation, restrained, decorous, quiet. 

I have walked through it several times during the last year. No 
Ralph Pendrel, projecting himself, this time, into the future—no 
ghost of an American Ambassador—no hansoms or growlers—but 
the value of the property was still “easily ascertained to be high.” 
But only the site value. Of little account were the old austerely 
planned mansions with their once elegant interiors; a whole row 
of them had been knocked down by the housebreakers, and in their 
place was a yawning gulf surrounded by hoardings from which dust 
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emerged and the noise of pneumatic drills—and soon cranes and 
iron girders and the outline of a building of strange and monstrous 


roportions. 
P P * * * 


This is the building which is to be the new headquarters of the 
Air Ministry. If Ralph Pendrel, who was thirty years old, I think, in 
1910, is still alive to-day—and why not?—he will have had singular 
opportunities for revising his conceptions of the passage of time. His 
sensibility has been stirred by the old-worldliness of the house he in- 
herited twenty-eight years ago. He made the great adventure of visiting 
it as it was in 1810. He has now the still more amazing experience of 
seeing it overshadowed by this vast steel building where hundreds of 
officials will be active in hatching plans for filling the air with thou- 
sands of aeroplanes. This once quietest of all spots in Central London, 
already become one of the noisiest, has now a building whose main 
purpose will henceforward be associated in our minds with the utmost 
possible speed and the maximum of noise—the noise of engines and 
the noise of explosives. Pendrel had a distressing sense of malaise in 
living out of his time in the less civilized atmosphere of 1810. He 
desired passionately to return to the culture of 1910. What is he 
thinking about its issue in 1938? 


SPEED AND NOISE 

I suppose the most conspicuous of the external changes which have 
occurred during those 28 years have been in respect of speed and 
noise—speed both in actual transit through space and in the rate of 
change, with its accompaniment of noise. The British Association, 
which discusses all things under the sun, has this year been consider- 
ing the question of noise and its effect upon nerves and health. The 
Times, too, has been having an August correspondence on this pro- 
vocative theme—and we have heard, now of the disastrous effects of 
sound irritants, now of the comparative harmlessness of noise when 
the human subject becomes habituated. The latter argument falls 
to the ground, since new noises are so quickly introduced that we 
have no opportunity to become habituated. No doubt there has always 
been a great deal of noise, perhaps about as much as there is now, 
where human beings are congregated together. The old horse traffic 
in the centre of any great city was probably quite as noisy as the 
motor traffic of to-day. The din in an oriental bazaar is nerve-assailing 
to those unaccustomed to it. And what more disturbing than the dis- 
cordance of two hundred voices carrying on one hundred conversa- 
tions in an overcrowded drawing-room? 
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The nuisance to-day lies not so much in the loudness of noise as 
in its ubiquity—there is no getting away from it and no effective 
redress against offenders. In theory the motor-cyclist without silencers 
on his engine can be prosecuted when he makes excessive noise—but 
action is rarely taken. Local authorities mending roads are amongst 
the worst offenders in the abuse of pneumatic drills—yet it is pos- 
sible, at a somewhat higher cost, to reduce the noise of these instru- 
ments of torture. There is no escaping, at home or on the road, from 
the noise of competing radio sets. The main roads of Britain spread 
the din of traffic far and wide. The noises of motor-horns, which 
might be standardized and rendered comparatively harmless if not 
melodious, include rasping sounds which violently assault the ear. 
Speed-boats on sea and lake and motor-launches on the river disturb 
the peace of once quiet regions. And during the last year the multi- 
plicity of aeroplanes, military and civilian, has made no remote place 
in this island safe as a retreat against invading noise. As a nation we 
have already become “motor-minded”’ and ‘“‘radio-minded,” and we 
are becoming “air-minded.” These new habits come upon us quickly 
and inevitably, producing states of mind at variance with older and 
still valued states of mind. In the course of many decades they will 
become reconciled; use-and-wont will create courtesies of the road, the 
air and the ether. But in the long meantime can we afford to wait? 
Public opinion demands control and restriction—and rules will no 
doubt be made, as in the case of the Highway Code—but only 
if public opinion is very active will the rules be adequately 
enforced. 


OrFiciaL SECRETS ACTS 

It is unfortunate that the report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed after the Sandys affair to consider 
the working of the Official Secrets Acts, is held up owing to the ad- 
journment of Parliament. For the question is one which affects others 
_ than Members of Parliament. Since the prosecution of a journalist 
at Stockport under these Acts the Press has been nursing a real griev- 
ance against the extended application of an Act which was primarily 
intended to ensure the safety of the State against spies. The National 
Union of Journalists has strong views on the subject and has estab- 
lished a joint committee with the National Council for Civil Liberties 
to promote its cause. The Institute of Journalists also in its conference 
at Keswick this month will be faced with six resolutions supporting 
the movement for amendment of the Official Secrets Acts. Unfor- 
tunately these discussions are going on in ignorance of the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee. 
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PLANNING WITH Books 

The National Book Council has chosen a good moment—that of 
the opening of the Autumn Book season—for the issue of a publica- 
tion entitled Practical Planning with Books. The Council is doing 
valuable work in promoting the direct sale of books to those who 
want to read and keep them, and its work is the more deserving of 
support since from the nature of the case it tends to help the best 
books, that is to say, those which readers intend to keep and not 
merely borrow for hurried perusal. The reduction of wall space 
arising from the vogue of small houses or flats, disastrous for the sale 
of pictures, has also raised the problem of how to accommodate books. 
The real collector will never be defeated by this problem. Somehow 
and somewhere he will find space for his books. But what he can do 
on a large scale the ordinary person can easily contrive to do on a 
small scale. The practical hints given in this Book Council publica- 
tion should help to solve the problem of accommodating an adequate 
library even in the smallest of flats. It may be taken as an axiom, 
may it not, that no self-respecting family of moderate means will be 
content to be without at least a few hundred books always available 
on their own shelves? 


KIPLING MEMORIAL FUND 

I hear that a Yorkshire Committee has been formed to secure funds 
for the granting of Rudyard Kipling Scholarships to boys who are 
the sons of Yorkshire servants of the Empire. If this may be thought 
to be a severely limited object the reply is that any appeal of this 
kind ought to be severely limited. An effort to secure support for 
educational endowment is most likely to succeed, first, when it con- 
centrates on a single class of beneficiaries—in this case sons of men 
who have officially represented their country overseas—and, secondly, 
when the interest is local. There is no name which could so fitly be 
associated with this Yorkshire fund as that of Kipling. Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s name would necessarily be ruled out because it would have 
political implications, and Cecil Rhodes’s is already associated with 
the Rhodes Trust. Kipling himself, it is true, had a political twist 
which for many persons marred his later and less important work. 
But that is almost forgotten. His name has the great advantage that 
it continues to live in his poems and stories—to-day more in the 
stories than in the poems. 


R. A. Scott-JAMEs 
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CREDO 
By E. M. Forster 


I DO not believe in Belief. But this is an age of faith, and there 
are so many militant creeds that, in self-defence, one has to formu- 
late a creed of one’s own. Tolerance, good temper and sympathy are 
no longer enough in a world which is rent by religious and racial 
persecution, in a world where ignorance rules, and science, who 
ought to have ruled, plays the subservient pimp. Tolerance, good 
temper and sympathy—they are what matter really, and if the human 
race is not to collapse they must come to the front before long. But 
for the moment they are not enough, their action is no stronger 
than a flower, battered beneath a military jack-boot. They want 
stiffening, even if the process coarsens them. Faith, to my mind, is a 
stiffening process, a sort of mental starch, which ought to be applied 
as sparingly as possible. I dislike the stuff. I do not believe in it, 
for its own sake, at all. Herein I probably differ from most people, 
who believe in Belief, and are only sorry they cannot swallow even 
more than they do. My law givers are Erasmus and Montaigne, not 
Moses and St. Paul. My temple stands not upon Mount Moriah but 
in that Elysian Field where even the immoral are admitted. My 
motto is: “Lord, I disbelieve—help thou my unbelief.” 

I have, however, to live in an Age of Faith—the sort of epoch 
I used to hear praised when I was a boy. It is extremely unpleasant 
really. It is bloody in every sense of the word. And I have to keep 
my end up in it. Where do I start? 

With personal relationships. Here is something comparatively 
solid in a world full of violence and cruelty. Not absolutely solid, 
for Psychology has split and shattered the idea of a ‘Person,’ and 
has shown that there is something incalculable in each of us, which 
may at any moment rise to the surface and destroy our normal 
balance. We don’t know what we are like. We can’t know what 
other people are like. How, then, can we put any trust in personal 
relationships, or cling to them in the gathering political storm? In 
theory we cannot. But in practice we can and do. Though A is 
not unchangeably A or B unchangeably B, there can still be love 
and loyalty between the two. For the purpose of living one has to 
assume that the Personality is solid, and the ‘self’ is an entity, and 
to ignore all contrary evidence. And since to ignore evidence is one 
of the characteristics of faith, I certainly can proclaim that I believe 
in personal relationships. 
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Starting from them, I get a little order into the contemporary 
chaos. One must be fond of people and trust them if one is not to 
make a mess of life, and it is therefore essential that they should 
not let one down. They often do. The moral of which is that I 
must, myself, be as reliable as possible, and this I try to be. But 
reliability is not a matter of contract—that is the main difference 
between the world of personal relationships and the world of busi- 
ness relationships. It is a matter for the heart, which signs no 
documents. In other words, reliability is impossible unless there is 
a natural warmth. Most men possess this warmth, though they often 
have bad luck, and get chilled. Most of them, even when they are 
politicians, want to keep faith. And one can, at all events, show 
one’s own little light here, one’s own poor little trembling flame, 
with the knowledge that it is not the only light that is shining 
in the darkness, and not the only one which the darkness does 
not comprehend. Personal relations are despised to-day. ‘They are 
regarded as bourgeois luxuries, as products of a time of fair weather 
which is now past, and we are urged to get rid of them, and to 
dedicate ourselves to some movement or cause instead. I hate the 
idea of causes, and if I had to choose between betraying my country 
and betraying my friend, I hope I should have the guts to betray 
my country. Such a choice may scandalize the modern reader, and 
he may stretch out his patriotic hand to the telephone at once and 
ring up the police. It would not have shocked Dante, though. Dante 
places Brutus and Cassius in the lowest circle of Hell because they 
had chosen to betray their friend Julius Caesar rather than their 
country Rome. Probably one will not be asked to make such an 
agonizing choice. Still, there lies at the back of every creed some- 
thing terrible and hard for which the worshipper may one day be 
required to suffer, and there is even a terror and a hardness in this 
creed of personal relationships, urbane and mild though it sounds. 
Love and loyalty to an individual can run counter to the claims of 
the State. When they do—down with the State, say I, which means 
that the State would down me. | 

This brings me along to Democracy, ‘even Love, the Beloved 
Republic, which feeds upon Freedom and lives.’ Democracy is not 
a Beloved Republic really, and never will be. But it is less hateful 
than other contemporary forms of government, and to that extent 
it deserves our support. It does start from the assumption that the 
individual is important, and that all types are needed to make a 
civilization. It does not divide its citizens into the bossers and the 
bossed—as an efficiency-regime tends to do. The people I admire 
most are those who are sensitive and want to create something or 
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discover something, and do not see life in terms of power, and such 
people get more of a chance under a democracy than elsewhere. 
They found religions, great or small, or they produce literature and 
art, or they do disinterested scientific research, or they may be what 
is called ‘ordinary people,’ who are creative in their private lives, 
bring up their children decently, for instance, or help their neigh- 
bours. All these people need to express themselves; they cannot do 
so unless society allows them liberty to do so, and the society which 
allows them most liberty is a democracy. 

Democracy has another merit. It allows criticism, and if there is 
not public criticism there are bound to be hushed-up scandals. That 
is why I believe in the Press, despite all its lies and vulgarity, and 
why I believe in Parliament. Parliament is often sneered at because 
it is a Talking Shop. I believe in it because it is a talking shop. 
I believe in the Private Member who makes himself a nuisance. 
He gets snubbed and is told that he is cranky or ill-informed, but 
he does expose abuses which would otherwise never have been 
mentioned, and very often an abuse gets put right just by being 
mentioned. Occasionally, too, a well-meaning public official starts — 
losing his head in the cause of efficiency, and thinks himself God 
Almighty. Such officials are particularly frequent in the Home 
Office. Well, there will be questions about them in Parliament 
sooner or later, and then they will have to mind their steps. 
Whether Parliament is either a representative body or an efficient 
one is questionable, but I value it because it criticizes and talks, 
and because its chatter gets widely reported. 

So two cheers for Democracy: one because it admits variety and 
two because it permits criticism. Two cheers are quite enough: 
there is no occasion to give three. Only Love the Beloved Republic 
deserves that. 

What about Force, though? While we are trying to be sensitive 
and advanced and affectionate and tolerant, an unpleasant question 
pops up: does not all society rest upon force? If a government 
cannot count upon the police and the army, how can it hope to 
rule? And if an individual gets knocked on the head or sent to a 
Labour Camp, of what significance are his opinions? 

This dilemma does not worry me as much as it does some. I realize 
that all society rests upon force. But all the great creative actions, 
all the decent human relations, occur during the intervals when force 
has not managed to come to the front. These intervals are what 
matter. I want them to be as frequent and as lengthy as possible, 
and I call them ‘civilization.’ Some people idealize force and pull 
it into the foreground and worship it, instead of keeping it in the 
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background as long as possible. I think they make a mistake, and 
I think that their opposites, the mystics, err even more when they 
declare that force does not exist. I believe that it exists, and that 
one of our jobs is to prevent it from getting out of its box. It gets 
out sooner or later, and then it destroys us and all the lovely things 
which we have made. But it is not out all the time, for the fortunate 
reason that the strong are so stupid. Consider their conduct for a 
moment in the Niebelung’s Ring. The giants there have the guns, 
or in other words the gold; but they do nothing with it, they do 
not realize that they are all-powerful, with the result that the 
catastrophe is delayed and the castle of Walhalla, insecure but 
glorious, fronts the storms. Fafnir, coiled round his hoard, grumbles 
and grunts; we can hear him under Europe to-day; the leaves of 
the wood already tremble, and the Bird calls its warnings uselessly. 
Fafnir will destroy us, but by a blessed dispensation he is stupid 
and slow, and creation goes on just outside the poisonous blast of 
his breath. The Nietzschean would hurry the monster up, the mystic 
would say he did not exist, but Wotan, wiser than either, hastens 
to create warriors before doom declares itself. ‘The Valkyries are 
symbols not only of courage but of intelligence; they represent the 
human spirit snatching its opportunity while the going is good, and 
one of them even finds time to love. Briinhilde’s last song hymns the 
recurrence of love, and since it is the privilege of art to exaggerate, 
she goes even further, and proclaims the love which is eternally 
triumphant and feeds upon Freedom, and lives. 

So that is what I feel about force and violence. It is, alas! the 
ultimate reality on this earth, but it does not always get to the front. 
Some people call its absences ‘decadence’; I call them ‘civilization’ 
and find in such interludes the chief justification for the human 
experiment. I look the other way until Fate strikes me. Whether 
this is due to courage or to cowardice in my own case I cannot be 
sure. But I know that if men had not looked the other way in the 
past, nothing of any value would survive. The people I respect most 
behave as if they were immortal and as if society was eternal. Both 
assumptions are false: both of them must be accepted as true if we 
are to go on eating and working and loving, and are to keep open 
a few breathing holes for the human spirit. No millennium seems 
likely to descend upon Humanity; no better and stronger League 
of Nations will be instituted; no form of Christianity and no alter- 
native to Christianity will bring peace to the world or integrity to 
the individual; no ‘change of heart’ will occur. And yet we need 
not despair, indeed, we cannot despair; the evidence of history shows 
us that men have always insisted on behaving creatively under the 
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shadow of the sword; that they have done their artistic and scien- 
tific and domestic stuff for the sake of doing it, and that we had 
better follow their example under the shadow of the aeroplanes. 
Others, with more vision or courage than myself, see the salvation 
of humanity ahead, and will dismiss my conception of civilization 
as paltry, a sort of tip-and-run game. Certainly it is presumptuous 
to say that we cannot improve, and that Man, who has only been 
in power for a few thousand years, will never learn to make use of 
his power. All I mean is that, if people continue to kill one another 
as they do, the world cannot get better than it is, and that since 
there are more people than formerly, and their means for destroying 
one another superior, the world may well get worse. What is good 
in people—and consequently in the world—is their insistence on 
creation, their belief in friendship and loyalty for their own sakes; 
and though Violence remains and is, indeed, the major partner in 
this muddled establishment, I believe that.creativeness remains too, 
and will always assume direction when violence sleeps. So, though 
I am not an optimist, I cannot agree with Sophocles that it were 
better never to have been born. And although, like Horace, I see 
no evidence that each batch of births is superior to the last, I leave 
the field open for the more complacent view. This is such a difficult 
moment to live in, one cannot help getting gloomy and also a bit 
rattled, and perhaps short-sighted. 

In search of a refuge, we may perhaps turn to hero-worship. But 
here we shall get no help, in my opinion. Hero-worship is a dan- 
gerous vice, and one of the minor merits of a democracy is that it 
does not encourage it, or produce that unmanageable type of citizen 
known as the Great Man. It produces instead different kinds of small 
men—a much finer achievement. But people who cannot get inter- 
ested in the variety of life, and cannot make up their own minds, 
get discontented over this, and they long for a hero to bow down 
before and to follow blindly. It is significant that a hero is an 
integral part of the authoritarian stock-in-trade to-day. An efficiency- 
regime cannot be run without a few heroes stuck about it to carry 
off the dullness—much as plums have to be put into a bad pudding 
to make it palatable. One hero at the top and a smaller one each 
side of him is a favourite arrangement, and the timid and the bored 
are comforted by the trinity, and, bowing down, feel exalted and 
strengthened. 

No, I distrust Great Men. They produce a desert of uniformity 
around them and often a pool of blood too, and I always feel a little 
man’s pleasure when they come a cropper. Every now and then one 
reads in the newspapers some such statement as: ‘The coup d’état 
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appears to have failed, and Admiral Toma’s whereabouts is at 
present unknown.” Admiral Toma had probably every qualification 
for being a Great Man—an iron will, personal magnetism, dash, 
flair, sexlessness—but fate was against him, so he retires to unknown 
whereabouts instead of parading history with his peers. He fails with 
a completeness which no artist and no lover can experience, because 
with them the process of creation is itself an achievement, whereas 
with him the only possible achievement is success. 

I believe in aristocracy, though—if that is the right word, and 
if a democrat may use it. Not an aristocracy of power, based upon 
rank and influence, but an aristocracy of the sensitive, the con- 
siderate and the plucky. Its members are to be found in all nations 
and classes, and all through the ages, and there is a secret under- 
standing between them when they meet. They represent the true 
human tradition, the one permanent victory of our queer race over 
cruelty and chaos. Thousands of them perish in obscurity, a few 
are great names. They are sensitive for others as well as for them- 
selves, they are considerate without being fussy, their pluck is not 
swankiness but the power to endure, and they can take a joke. I 
give no examples—it is risky to do that—but the reader may as well 
consider whether this is the type of person he would like to meet 
and to be, and whether (going farther with me) he would prefer 
that this type should not be an ascetic one. I am against asceticism 
myself. I am with the old Scotsman who wanted less chastity and 
more delicacy. I do not feel that my aristocrats are a real aristocracy 
if they thwart their bodies, since bodies are the instruments through 
which we register and enjoy the world. Still, I do not insist. This 
is not a major point. It is clearly possible to be sensitive, considerate 
and plucky and yet be an ascetic too, and if anyone possesses the 
first three qualities, I will let him in! On they go—an invincible 
army, yet not a victorious one. The aristocrats, the elect, the chosen, 
the Best People—all the words that describe them are false, and all 
attempts to organize them fail. Again and again Authority, seeing 
their value, has tried to net them and to utilize them as the Egyptian 
Priesthood or the Christian Church or the Chinese Civil Service or 
the Group Movement, or some other worthy stunt. But they slip 
through the net and are gone; when the door is shut, they are no 
longer in the room; their temple, as one of them remarked, is the 
Holiness of the Heart’s Imagination, and their kingdom, though 
they never possess it, is the wide-open world. 

With this type of person knocking about, and constantly crossing 
one’s path if one has eyes to see or hands to feel, the experiment 
of earthly life cannot be dismissed as a failure. But it may well be 
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hailed as a tragedy, the tragedy being that no device has been found 
by which these private decencies can be transmitted to public affairs. 
As soon as people have power they go crooked and sometimes dotty 
as well, because the possession of power lifts them into a region 
where normal honesty never pays. For instance, the man who is 
selling newspapers outside the Houses of Parliament can safely leave 
his papers to go for a drink and his cap beside them: anyone who 
takes a paper is sure to drop a copper into the cap. But the men 
who are inside the Houses of Parliament—they cannot trust one 
another like that, still less can the Government they compose trust 
other governments. No caps upon the pavement here, but suspicion, 
treachery and armaments. The more highly public life is organized 
the lower does its morality sink; the nations of to-day behave to 
each other worse than they ever did in the past, they cheat, rob, 
bully and bluff, make war without notice, and kill as many women 
and children as possible; whereas primitive tribes were at all events 
restrained by taboos. It is a humiliating outlook—though the greater 
the darkness, the brighter shine the little lights, reassuring one 
another, signalling: “Well, at all events, I’m still here. I don’t like 
it very much, but how are your’ Unquenchable lights of my 
aristocracy! Signals of the invincible army! ‘Come along—anyway, 
let’s have a good time while we can.’ I think they signal that too. 

The Saviour of the future—if ever he comes—will not preach a 
new Gospel. He will merely utilize my aristocracy, he will make 
effective the good will and the good temper which are already 
existing. In other words, he will introduce a new technique. In 
economics, we are told that if there was a new technique of distri- 
bution, there need be no poverty, and people would not starve in 
one place while crops were being ploughed under in another. A 
similar change is needed in the sphere of morals and politics. The 
desire for it is by no means new; it was expressed, for example, in 
theological terms by Jacopone da Todi over six hundred years ago. 
‘Ordina questo amore, O tu che m’ami,’ he said; ‘O thou who lovest 
me—set this love in order.’ His prayer was not granted, and I do 
not myself believe that it ever will be, but here, and not through 
a change of heart, is our probable route. Not by becoming better, 
but by ordering and distributing his native goodness, will Man shut 
up Force into its box, and so gain time to explore the universe 
and to set his mark upon it worthily. At present he only explores 
it at odd moments, when Force is looking the other way, and his 
divine creativeness appears as a trivial by-product, to be scrapped 
as soon as the drums beat and the bombers hum. 

Such a change, claim the orthodox, can only be made by 
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Christianity, and will be made by it in God’s good time: man 
always has failed and always will fail to organize his own goodness, 
and it is presumptuous of him to try. This claim—solemn as it is 
—leaves me cold. I cannot believe that Christianity will ever cope 
with the present world-wide mess, and I think that such influence 
as it retains in modern society is due to the money behind it, rather 
than to its spiritual appeal. It was a spiritual force once, but the 
indwelling spirit will have to be restated if it is to calm the waters 
again, and probably restated in a non-Christian form. Naturally a 
lot of people, and people who are not only good but able and intelli- 
gent, will disagree here; they will vehemently deny that Christianity 
has failed, or they will argue that its failure proceeds from the 
wickedness of men, and really proves its ultimate success. ‘They have 
Faith, with a large F. My faith has a very small one, and I only 
intrude it because these are strenuous and serious days, and one 
likes to say what one thinks while speech is comparatively free: it 
may not be free much longer. 

The above are the reflections of an individualist and a liberal 
who has found liberalism crumbling beneath him and at first felt 
ashamed. Then, looking around, he decided there was no special 
reason for shame, since other people, whatever they felt, were 
equally insecure. And as for individualism—there seems no way of 
getting off this, even if one wanted to. The dictator-hero can grind 
down his citizens till they are all alike, but he cannot melt them 
into a single man. ‘That is beyond his power. He can order them 
to merge, he can incite them to mass-antics, but they are obliged 
to be born separately and to die separately, and, owing to these 
unavoidable termini, will always be running off the totalitarian rails. 
The memory of birth and the expectation of death always lurks 
within the human being, making him separate from his fellows and 
consequently capable of intercourse with them. Naked I came into 
the world, naked I shall go out of it! And a very good thing too, 
for it reminds me that I am naked under my shirt, whatever its 
colour. 


Cuarves Mapce, August 1938 
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LUNCH AT THOGANBY 


UNDERDALE 
By W. E. Purcell 


AS a general rule it was either a handshake, a smile about the 
weather and a cup of tea brought down subsequently by a maid 
and placed on the nearest tombstone, or a tornado of hospitality 
upon the tidal wave of which one was swept up to the vicarage 
dining-room, there to refresh oneself gingerly, like a castaway among 
natives of uncertain intentions. Usually, in my case, the tide receded 
rather quickly so that one was stranded, a piece of social wreckage 
high among the rocks until, out of the passage of time and the 
invention of excuses, one could construct a raft upon which to 
drift back to the peace of one’s brasses whence the tempest had so 
ruthlessly dragged one. 

Of the two I had come to prefer the first, even to the barbarous 
point of bringing my own food wrapped in paper and eating it 
among .the pews. Partly, I suppose, this was because I have always 
been conversationally somewhat inept, for my chief interests, apart 
from my work, in those young days, lay in monumental brasses, and 
I considered my leisure sufficiently well filled to relieve me of any 
social responsibility towards those not interested in that topic. 
Undoubtedly, I was dull; but it was also, I think, because I felt 
so particularly uncertain in ecclesiastical company—spiritually a 
gazelle among so many bison—that I tended to recoil from the 
vicarage luncheons—to wave them away and seek my solitude, as 
I have said. Those with a cause—and I have always done the clergy 
the credit of believing they have one—must always appear a little 
eccentric to those who have none; even absurd, like soldiers cheering 
news of a victory in a war of which the onlooker has not heard. So 
that if the country clergy in whose churches I nosed after my brasses 
considered me dull, I, on my part, thought them extraordinary, nur- 
turing their theological crudities amid the unchallenging quietude 
of pre-war rural England. 

The fact is, I had had little professional contact with the clergy 
at that time. They seemed a race apart, and I was curious to know 
what they thought about, whence they came, and how on earth, 
above all, they spent their days. I would come pedalling over some 
hill and see often the church I was seeking among trees below, 
rectory beside it, rooks curving above its elms and not a soul abroad 
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in the village street, for the men would be afield. And in the dead 
church I would mark the rector’s stall, would finger his frayed service 
books, would observe the depressions his knees had made in the 
hassock beneath, and wonder what kind of man he could be. 

Among those with whom I did chance to pass any time there 
were few who were inspiring. There was one charming old per- 
son, I remember, who mentioned that he passed a deal of his time 
in searching Crockford for those of his colleagues whose names 
resembled birds, and who had hopes of proving something from the 
information thus obtained, but what it was I have forgotten. And 
I well remember finding, hidden away among the northern hills, 
old Canon Guisborough, who had been quite a figure in my time 
as Military History don at the University, where he held a life 
fellowship until he married, at an age when most men contemplate 
dying, and vanished with his wife to an obscure college living. I 
had supposed the old man dead until one summer day he came up 
behind me, like Satan, while I was busy in his church and remarked 
that, ‘““We celebrate the glorious first of June, my dear sir, when 
Lord Howe smote the enemy off Ushant, by a farrago of sheep’s 
brains and liver, a dish which my wife assures me well becomes the 
occasion, and towards the consumption of which we should value 
your assistance.” 

But these were the high lights of what I generally found to be 
a singularly dim clerical landscape. ‘They were most of them worthy, 
but they were most of them dull, and I concluded, judging by these 
representatives of the cloth, that my questions were answered by 
saying that they thought about very little and passed their days in 
a gentle vacuity. 

I have to confess, however, that the vicar of Thoganby Underdale 
somewhat disturbed my tranquillity in this respect. The question 
persists with me as to whether he was mad or inspired, a sensualist 
or a saint. Maybe, had my social conscience been a little less spiced, 
I should have stayed on to hear him after that astonishing moment 
when the woman burst in upon us. As it was, I fled, so that I can 
do little but tell the tale up to that point which, seeing that he has 
been dead these many years, I can do without much compunction. 

His parish was the remotest imaginable, so far removed from any 
common pulse of civilization that the life of the community, such 
as it was, revolved through a very simple system of veins, like the 
circulatory system of the earth-worm. Life in Thoganby Underdale, 
indeed, progressed on its belly, and I am unable to conceive of a 
more trying tomb for a gifted and spirited man. There was no one 
to remark me when I cycled down the tiny street on that autumn 
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morning. The countryside was depressing, being flat, wet, heavy, 
and overhung by moorland, and in that region Nature seemed in 
a continual mood of cold meat and wash-day. I had become increas- 
ingly oppressed as each of the many gates which barred the track 
had clicked behind me as I rode along through the light drizzle 
which was falling. 

The church itself by no means exalted me. One must accept the 
fact, I suppose, that churches inevitably, when ancient, contain many 
bones, in their yards, beneath their floors, along their walls; but 
generally one is not rendered excessively aware of the fact. But there, 
in ‘Thoganby Underdale, they protruded into one’s consciousness: 
one could feel them all about in the silence; yellow, old, unhappy, 
aching to their very marrows with the cold and damp, almost scream- 
ing in a voiceless hunger to relieve their antique immobility, to 
stretch, to bend, to disperse the horrid moss upon their joints. I 
disliked the place, its dustiness, its air of disuse, its grimy brass- 
work, its blackened lamps, the uninspired view of dull fields through 
the windows. I glanced over the vicar’s stall to observe the traces 
of the chief priest of this slovenly temple. Now one does not expect, 
to say the least of it, to find Sévres porcelain adorning the tables 
of a shelter for the destitute, nor does one reasonably look for gold 
lettering among the service books of a country rector. What I came 
upon in this remote sepulchre, however, was quite as unlikely, being 
the book of common prayer in use by the clergy of—not to par- 
ticularize overmuch—one of those exalted places of worship ‘much 
patronized by the nobility,’ as the saying goes—a place in which, 
if you like, the jets of adoration spouted forth by the organ are 
very luxurious jets indeed. I turned to my brasses more than a little 
mystified by Thoganby Underdale. 

The vicar asked me to lunch. It seemed he had noticed my 
arrival, because he was down to see me shortly afterwards; I may 
say I observed him with some narrowness. He was worth it. He had 
once been handsome, when in health, for there were the wasted 
remnants of a bloom about his face, as of one who had once known 
high living, and enjoyed it. In his worn cassock he seemed very tall, 
and stood with a certain distinction, as a man might who had been 
trained to an awareness of his decorative value. He had a high nose, 
high cheekbones, much brow, and very long, thin hands, the nails 
of which, I was pained to see, were dirty, but I forgave him this 
when I found how he made them so with his work about the house. 
Those dirty nails remain as one of my most vivid memories of him. 
- I doubt if he came down with any intention other than that of 
merely seeing who I was, for a stranger in that place must have been 
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as rare as a giraffe in Siberia. He stood watching my work for quite 
a time without a word, and when at last he spoke his voice chimed 
melodiously in that decrepit church like a gong in a broken clock, 
so that I looked up in some astonishment. One could imagine that 
voice, perfectly controlled, deliciously urbane, soothing with its 
suave music the souls of the exalted, curbing the unhandy mustang 
of Christian theology, leading it round the ring at some splendid 
exhibition of apologetics, with band playing and champagne fizzing 
in the marquees of the mind. It put one in thought of an abbey, 
and ancient thrones of the mighty, and the chantings of a choir 
rising like incense in the gloom, and gorgeous priests moving to 
and fro before a golden altar, weaving intricate blessings upon the 
nations’ affairs. That was the voice; but the man himself looked like 
St. Anthony in the desert with the demons yelping. 

He seemed to desire talk, but to be fearful of the venture. Had 
it not chanced that he knew my subject little would have passed 
between us. But he did, thoroughly and well, and whereas my know- 
ledge was departmental his was general, so that he could range over 
the whole ground of ecclesiastical art, architecture and antiquities 
in a way I had to salute. And it was clear he enjoyed it. I can scarce 
remember a man so well informed nor yet so modest in his opinions. 
I believe we were delighted with each other. 

He served lunch himself with a kind of eager timidity which I 
thought rather touching, talking the while in that wonderful voice, 
like a man for many years cast away and now drinking companion- 
ship in gulps. He had cooked the meal himself also, it seemed, and 
indeed the food required some charitable explanation, because it 
was bad. On the other hand, he had an excellent cellar, which again 
surprised me. “Ah,” he said when I mentioned it, ‘‘a gift—a gift 
from a most kind friend,” and smiled privately to himself. I could 
have wished he had been more communicative on that point, for 
there is only one royal family of Europe in the habit of bottling 
its Own wines, a point which you can look up if you doubt me. His 
wine carried their markings, but whence or why that sunshine came 
to be uncorked in Thoganby Underdale vicarage I never discovered. 
I saw no trace of any other soul in that damp, silent house through- 
out the whole of lunch. Long grass waved in the unkempt garden, 
and a few sparrows hopped to the french-windows, as if by habit, 
to be fed. 

By the end of lunch I was sure he did not wish me to leave him. 
He was begging, rather than silently asking me to stay, and some- 
thing of the horror of the dead hours before him in the afternoon 
communicated itself to me so that there were times when I felt 
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almost as though I were staying by a child to keep the bogies off. 
In a sense, I believe I was. One shuddered at the thought of dark- 
ness stealing down upon that house, like the fumbling approach of 
a blind leper; one saw the clock creeping through the hours; one 
winced at the cruel isolation of the place and the pointless vacuity 
of its existence. I could have found it in me to hurry straight out 
to my machine, and so thankfully back to the world of men. Yet 
I could see he was trying to hold me, and I stayed out of pity. 

It was a trifle quiet here at times, I suggested, watching the while 
those thin fingers push tobacco into a pipe. He smiled; yes, he 
supposed it was, a matter of taste, no doubt. 

“And you have that taste rise 

‘“Well—” he considered the matter, prodding the bowl; “I hardly 
think so; perhaps I shall acquire it. I understand that an ear for 
the hum of the world upon its axis or for the singing of the stars 
together by night is an eventual reward of the contemplative life. 
Personally, I have not got very far in that direction. The sounds I 
hear as yet are but the commonplaces of the district. You can hear 
them for yourself.” 

He held up a hand. From the village came the ugly clatter of a 
bucket as someone drew water at the well. Distantly there was a 
rough voice calling to a team upon the ploughland. Nothing else, 
save the faint puff of a wind about the house. 

“Corydon and Phillis at their pastoral song,’ he observed with 
extraordinary bitterness, saying the words slowly, in the manner of 
one restrained only by delicacy from screaming his disgust to the 
four winds. “In other words, probably Mrs. Thamble of the ‘Dragon’ 
preparing to swill her taproom floor in readiness for this evening’s 
tippling, and Hucksterby of Ball Farm maltreating his horses 
preparatory to sowing more seed upon stony ground 


‘“*The ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land 
And the milkmaid singing blith 


he quoted unexpectedly. 

“Ves: I have often considered whether pastoral poetry would have 
existed had its makers lived in the country; I doubt it. Personally, 
I find the spectacle of some silly fellow sitting within earshot of 
Cheapside and pining for the song of birds curiously irritating. Let 
him try it, I say, and observe how quickly he will be posting back 
to his rancid alleyways. What keeps me here? Not pleasure, believe 
mie. Entitely a matter of health.” 
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‘Ah; doctor’s orders?”’ 

“Doctor's orders,” he repeated, ‘‘yes, I suppose it may be put that 
way. Observation and treatment—that’s what I’m here for.” 

“Lungs?” 

“No, the soul. Not incurable, I think; but a long treatment, a 
long job—” He went on repeating the words to himself, staring out 
over me into the garden, as though quite lost. 

Now I hold the view that when people begin to speak of the 
soul the time has come for me to go, for his expression put me in 
mind of previous uncomfortable occasions when the weakness of my 
spiritual digestion had been made woefully apparent. It made me 
feel ridiculous, like a proud virgin in a brothel. But he was very 
quick to notice my reaction, for he smiled in the rather hateful way 
that a brilliant man will when tormented by stupidity. “You must 
pardon my crudities,’’ he said, and pushed over the tobacco. 

I remember I mentioned White of Selborne, for I was curious to 
see how he would rise to that obvious fly. The same smile flickered 
on his face. 

“I know, I know,” he said, “‘the gentle observation of the seasons, 
and so on. All very well, but nothing, you know, other than the 
idealized efforts of the country parson to put a foot upon the neck 
of his boredom. Idleness is a heavy task, and wants years for the 
mastering.” 

“At least you have the equipment,” I suggested, indicating the 
crammed bookcases which stood around the room. I can still see the 
garden trees reflected in their glass frontals, waving like plumes. 

“I have,” he agreed, ‘‘but I lack peace. I have a hair shirt, and 
I can’t get it off. A beastly thing, and I can’t be rid of it. I would 
call it my cross, did I not see the phrase would embarrass you. We 
Christians are uncomfortable people, I’m afraid. I beg of you to 
bear with me a little longer, however. I meet few people I can talk 
to, and fewer still who will talk to me.” 

“Your parishioners—?” I suggested. 

“We see little of each other,” he answered shortly. 

We spoke of London, when he discovered that I came thence. 
He called it ‘““Town,” and it was then that his conversation became 
positively bizarre, for there would drop through the mesh of his 
words now and then a chance cluster of famous names, spilled 
from the prodigal haul of his memories. Casting a net into what 
I can only call the ‘high life’ of the old century, he would bring 
it up bulging with crowns, coronets, episcopal glories, ecclesiastical 
intrigue, gilded anecdote, strange specimens from the deeper waters 
of political life which burst almost as they reached the surface into 
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bright fragments of witty description. Witty, indeed; the man had 
a genius for conversation, a gift rather of the salon than of anywhere 
else; a gift exercised, obviously with superb enjoyment, after long 
years of disuse. Only at times would the rustiness become apparent 
when he would pause, crease his brow, fumble for a name, reach a 
trifle slowly for the exact word before he had them both securely 
in hand. Then he would smile, colour in his cheeks, a light in his 
eye. It was truly astounding. The whole shining London scene— 
and he was recalling it at its most brilliant—sparkled in that 
dim room, a smart pageant viewed backward in time through the 
reversed telescope of an accomplished and privileged spectator. 
‘There was Ternina on her last night as Isolde at Covent Garden, 
and Lady de Grey in her box, and Lord Salisbury on his tricycle 
in St. James’s Park, and deans of Windsor and clergy in lawn sleeves; 
Jean de Reske singing after dinner with the windows thrown open 
to the London sky, and a deputation of noblewomen, including the 
Countesses Aberdeen, Zetland, Haddington and Stanhope, waiting 
upon Archbishop Benson in Lambeth Palace upon a nice matter 
touching the morality of high society. And there was Her Majesty 
speaking sharply to Mr. Gladstone, and Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in glittering equipage sweeping 
through the Park where leaves were green upon the trees and scarlet 
soldiers flirted gallantly thereunder, while Mayfair yawned in its 
bright and idle afternoon. And here and there were delicious 
whispers of things spiced and secret and inconsequent—the Tranby 
Croft affair, Marlborough House and some witty comment upon the 
reasons why the Bishop of So-and-So said what he did in the Lords. 
It was astonishing, truly astounding, and I lack words adequately 
to describe its effect even at this distance of time. 

And then suddenly he stopped, scene changed, tune altered. But 
one moment and he was at the very height of his narrative, flushed 
with pleasure, quite radiant with his wit; the next, and he was 
glowering across the table at me like an embittered anchorite. “And 
the rest of their acts,” he rasped, the melody all gone from that voice, 
“the rest of their acts—are they not written in the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah? Babylon!” he shouted, “Sodom and Gomorrah!” 
and smote the table so that I shook in my chair. “Hear ye this word 
which I take up for a lamentation over you, O house of Israel. ‘The 
virgin of Israel is fallen, she shall no more rise— For thus saith 
the Lord God, the city that went forth a thousand shall have an 
hundred left, and that which went forth an hundred shall have ten 
left, to the house of Israel.” There was a good deal more of it, and 
he stormed on for quite a time. Then his voice as suddenly dropped. 
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“The lion hath roared,” he added, more or less amicably, “‘who will 
not fear? The Lord God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?” And 
he reached for a match with a shaking hand. 

I was a good deal put out by all this. It put me uncomfortably 
in mind of a relation of my father’s, a Baptist minister, in whom 
acute religious dyspepsia had induced a desire towards nudity and 
a diet of the locusts and wild honey variety in Epping Forest. But 
now, after all these years, I am privately a little ashamed of such 
superficial judgment upon the vicar of Thoganby Underdale. His 
trouble was, I feel—and the experiences of later years have made 
me feel it more keenly perhaps—that he simply wasn’t mad enough, 
having been cruelly deprived of just that touch of imbecility which 
makes life bearable for most of us. 

He seemed to perceive, after his explosion, that he could do little 
with the wreckage of the conversation. For my part, I sat there 
stunned with the detonation. And so he passed to a kind of gentle 
meandering among the fragments, now picking up this piece, now 
strolling over to that. And still all he said was decorated with a 
careful distinction of phrase, a nice selection of words, as though, 
for all his manifest agitation, he could not shake off the habits and 
manners of an august pulpit, so that the punctilio of his diction had 
something of the effect, at once ludicrous and gallant, of one putting 
his hat to rights and noting the set of his tie after the disturbance 
of an earthquake. 

‘The trouble with our society,” I recall him saying, “is that it is 
built upon a cesspool owing to some curious oversight on the part 
of the architects. Most odd. The building is pleasant enough, and 
one may sun oneself quite handsomely at certain of the windows. 
The trouble arises from the stink coming up in recurrent whiffs 
from the foundations. But maybe you have not been inconvenienced 
in this way?”’ He looked almost superciliously at me, it seemed. 

I could have pressed him further for a meaning, had he not, as 
if following some private thought, wandered over to another topic. 
I have often wondered since whether his choice was altogether acci- 
dental—whether he knew the space of his reprieve was so near its 
abrupt end. It is a point I must raise with him when first I confront 
his ironical face among the shades, and believe me, his is a face I 
shall seek out there and his a hand I shall grope for. 

The talk had swung back to London again like a compass to the 
north. He was recalling some bright scene or other—I think it was 
that famous first night when a certain errant Exalted Personage 
vanished unaccountably from the royal box, was sought with anxiety 
and discovered with embarrassment, and whose subsequent remarks 
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sent a delighted chuckle tinkling round the circles of the informed, 
where fans coyly waved at the story and white teeth and red lips 
flashed and spread in laughter. It was a bright tale and then, as 
suddenly as before, he turned away from it. 

“Prostitution,” he remarked, apparently seeing no rupture in the 
conversatlon—"‘a most ancient institution. Who was it said the 
prostitute was a necessary part of the sewerage system of society? 
Or was it of the Court? I forget. Well, it may be true. But the worst 
of it is, it’s so confoundedly unsavoury if you get too close—quite 
overpowering at times if one has the double misfortune to be both 
susceptible to and involved in these things. 

“Of course,” he went on, “this particular stench doesn’t often 
affect the privileged spectator who spends his time in the upper 
stories among more or less fresh air. From up there the whole thing 
appears as part of the general show—a spicy ingredient of the com- 
plete effect. There they are from time immemorial, from Babylon 
to Leicester Square, beneath the lights, among the crowds, meretrix, 
filles de joie—any name you like, swaggering along on desperate 
little feet when theatres come out and cab whistles blow, ogling the 
-bucks and the louts and the drunks, and then driving off in a hansom 
to God*knows what—at least, I think He does. He ought to. With- 
out sentiment, too. There’s not much sentiment about the real thing, 
you know—not much of the fallen woman dreaming of home when 
the church bells ring, not many with a Peggotty full of tracts and 
forgiveness looking for them. Marvellous how Dickens could manage 
to-be so obvious and yet so silly and wrong, isn’t it? 

‘“‘No, to think of the real thing, to get its full, reeking savour, we 
must think of quite a different picture. A room, if business is brisk 
—hired by the hour, of course, and on the ground floor in case the 
client is drunk—quite respectable, quite dull, quite dreadful. The 
silence of corruption behind venetian blinds; beyond them a rumble 
of traffic. A couch, a table, bottle and glasses, black fireplace with 
paper stuffing and a tinkle of soot down the chimney now and then, 
perhaps a picture or so—Dawn in the Highlands, or Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye preferably, disinfectant in one cupboard of the sideboard, 
that’s about all. A little girl, emerging from a basement, will collect 
the room fee when you've finished. A little girl with pigtails and 
a dirty pinafore. 

“But that’s if business is brisk. If it’s not, well, then you may have 
to take him home. That’ll mean a tumbled bed which rattles, several 
cigar stumps left to burn out on the washstand, or perhaps dropped 
in the waters of the flowers you bought the day before. ‘To-morrow 
you'll fish them out with a hairpin and drop ’em one by one into 
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the court below. Then you'll lean on the sill with your blouse 
undone, and let the sun strike you, and yawn, and listen blankly 
to the hurdy-gurdy down below. 

“It is perhaps a foible of mine—” he was looking at me amusedly, 
“to imagine that you and I are quite closely involved in all this. 
Yes, even you, my dear sir, with your gentle antiquarianism, your 
meandering bicycle, your harmless eyes. We sit securely enough, you 
see, in our own particular nooks of the fantastic pile in which we 
live, and look out of the windows and consider ourselves towering 
fine fellows. And then maybe we get a whiff from below-stairs—. 
I have often thought, by the way, how helpful it would be to have 
a word with Abelard about all this. He must often have smelt across 
the Seine this same stench of corruption drifting up from wars, in 
which the ignorant slay the unoffending for the gain of the few, 
from executions, when the slavering mob wave their sweaty night- 
caps and cheer the torment of a brother, from injustices, when rats 
feed upon the corpses of the noble, from greed, cruelties, filth, from 
the buffet in the patient mouth of hope, from jewelled cities after 
nightfall, when the wind trembles the tatters of a beggar, from the 
laughter of the brothel in the festering darkness, from the prostitute 
staggering home to bed in the dawn. Bah! a beastly stench, sir. Take 
care you keep clear of it.” 

And then, timed as if rehearsed to the split second, with the 
malicious promptitude of pure mischance, with an effect so startling 
that I froze as though someone had dropped the head of Medusa 
upon the table between us, that noise broke out in the rear portions 
of the vicarage. It was someone kicking against a door, hard, angry, 
sharp. 

“Aidy, Aidy, Aidy!’’—it was a woman’s voice, very high: ‘“‘Aidy! 
open this damned door!”’ A pause of a second and then again, with 
great force: “Adrian, you bastard! Gimme that key!” 

He was up in a second, very tall, nostrils curling. ‘““Excuse me—”’ 
he whispered, and turned into the hall. I heard him take the stairs 
two at a time, unlock a door, speak quick and sharp, and then there 
were lighter feet scampering downstairs like mice, and before I could 
get up there was a woman in the room. She put a hand to her mouth 
as she saw me. “Oh, Lor’!” she said. 

Blowsy is the word, however overworked. She was blowsy, over- 
ripe, frowsty, a pet of the regimental canteen retired with all the 
honours of battle and a relish for the seamier side of masculine 
human nature writ large upon her broad but not unhandsome face. 
Abounding vulgarity and a kind of phallic gusto marked her off 
from the common run. That she was smutty and proud of it, that 
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she knew a thing or two and rejoiced thereat was the message in 
her eyes. Ihe mouth was qpe for appetite, the bosom, emancipated 
in retirement from the discipline of stays, lolled genially beneath 
her dress. I think she had been sleeping, for her yellow hair hung 
down in a disorder of hairpins. She was still a good deal drunk. 
There she stood, one hand on the sideboard, the twilight from the 
windows upon her. I could hear the parson coming downstairs. He 
wasn’t hurrying. He strolled through the door and stopped, smiling 
upon us. 

“Allow me,” he said, stepping forward, the music in his voice, 
“to introduce you: my wife, Mr. ———_, Mr. ———,, my wife. But 
perhaps,” and he looked quickly across at me, ‘‘perhaps you have 
met before?”’ 

“Oh, no,” I whispered, “oh, no—not before.” 

But I wonder if that was quite true. I shall ask him that also 
when the time comes. 
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POEMS 


By Helen Granville-Barker 
DEPARTING GUEST 


FOR long now Summer has been preparing 
To leave us, packing together odorous 
Adornments we loved to see her wearing, 
With keepsakes adorning those who received her. 


Folded the garments, with purple shaded, 
Put on for our entrancement and our wonder, 
When, in long alleys green and colonnaded, 
Sounded the music of forest birds singing. 


Soon her empty room, cold and set in order, 
Will only sound to steps of those deserted; 
This lodging will no more with joy afford her 

Semblance of an abiding place eternal. 


So, at the last, through leafy arches golden, 
Standing alone we see her, our thanks unuttered 
For all that to her grace we were beholden: 
“Tired guest, turning so gently from us, farewell!”’ 


INTRODUCTION 


“MRS. CAMERON,” and there she is before me, 
Presented, like some newly published book 

For me to read! Will she delight or bore me? 
Puzzled, I look 

At Mrs. Cameron. 


What of life has her special life expounded? 
What heroism nurtured, untrevealed? 
What depth of folly ignorantly sounded? 
What grace concealed, 

Or faith attested? 


Deciphering a soul—Oh, vain pretension 
On opportunity so slight!—and yet 

I feel a stirring as of comprehension. 

‘So glad. we’ve met!” 

Says Mrs. Cameron. 
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THE DISPOSSESSED 


THEY are ghost-ridden— 

The new settlers— 
Hearing voices 

From nameless pueblos; 
Indian voices 

From old pit-houses; 
Or—sounding bravely, 

With ring as of stirrup 
And chains clashing— 

Voices of Spanish 
Conquistadorés. 


As if in chorus, 
Derisive voices 
Of other races, 
Who were once possessed 
Of the starred evenings 
And crystal mornings 
In the great South West, 
Sing to them ever: 


Plan your plans of progress, 
And count your wealth, 

Our land shall still defeat you,— 
Our ancient land 

Of thorn and cactus, 
Of adobe and sand, 

Of snake and owl and gopher 
And hornéd toad,— 

Our land where the barren rivers 
Are a burning road, 

And the naked mountains 
Meet an empty sky. 


Snakes at a cholla root 

Shall be no more venomous 
Than the whispers apart 

Of your greed and malice; 
And your revenges 

Shall be swift 
As a flying arrow 

To reach the heart. 
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Happy at the last— 
Oh, alien people! 
Happy—if, shrived and forgiven, 
Your eyes might be closed 
By shades of our old friars: 
Fra Marco, Fra Eusebio 
Or Fra Iglesias! 


WEEK-END 
By Charles Madge 


THE neighing of horses, through the wall of trees 

In country fastness where it dips so steep 

That cars stick in the clay, makes the heart leap 

With the cult-feeling of the goddesses 

And their sophisticated mysteries. 

London is not far, but you are inside 

An arbitrary circle and can divide 

That landscape from this where every stick and stone 
Has a death and passion of its own 

And indwelling man is redeified. 


The neighing of horses and the running of dogs 
Relate him, man, and these his animals, 

His home of trees and his tree-and-brick walls 
Around his fire, and him, the human god. 
There is a starry richness in his blood. 

Oh, let the call to arms not come too late! 

No man can live alone here separate. 

The godhead of this valley can putrefy 

Giants, until like melting snow they lie, 
Gnawed at by vultures of the fascist fate. 


Love is the saving passion, love that draws 

Its rapid outline on the bloody frame; 

Not adder’s tongue nor tongue of heaven’s flame 
Can write more quickly, nor more truly, laws 
Of sight and knowledge, sympathy and cause, 
With language nervous and invisible. 

Let love make sure what no less passion will, 
And realise what’s possible in man 

And what the sinews and the spirits can 
‘Together make that is more true than steel. 
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The horses gallop madly through the wood 
Followed by dogs; the pulses race along; 
Life in the woods asserts itself by song 

And self-display; eyes, ears have understood 
The stirring nightingale, the seasonal mood. 
Stockbrokers’ houses fill the lower plain, 
Stockbrokers’ horses feel the tightening rein, 
Stockbrokers’ gardens, trees, dogs, foxes, fish 
Are images of the frustrated wish 

And consolations of financial pain. 


The monolith, the tall petrific heart 

Of London and the urban satellites 

Building a complex tally of days and nights, 
In terrible sclerosis hangs apart, 

Doomed power, dying hope, eclipsed art. 
Neighing of horses has a fearful sound 
Rattling the pride in which the souls are bound, 
Bound to the ritual despairing task. 

The individual who removes his mask 

Sees his reflection in the muddy ground. 


~ Beautiful flowers, symbols in the hair 

Of love, whenever and wherever felt 

And able hearts to break and stones to melt 
In the midst of our delusions anywhere, 
Constructions of prolonged hate and despair, 
Hold on to weakness and disguise of doubt. 
You give us all for nothing and take out 
The sting we fix into ourselves who make 
Nothing for nothing, all for nothing’s sake, 
Slaves of the mastery we can’t live without. 


To you reduplicating ring by ring 

And to your centre, we consent to bend 

As heaven of sense and heaven where sense can end, 
As things discarnate and incarnate thing. 

On through the wood! The wood begins to ring 
With nightingales, each staking out its claim 

To territory and love. The human flame 

Throws graphic shadows, caught in sheets of glass. 
From eye to eye invisible glances pass. 

The object and the lover are the same. 
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ADDRESSES TO DEATH 
By C. Day Lewis 


1 


FORGIVE us, that we ever thought 

You could with innocence be bought, 

Or, puffed with queasy power, have tried 
Your register to override. 


Such diamond-faced and equal laws 
Allow no chink or saving clause: 
Besotted may-fly, bobbish wren. 
Count in your books as much as men. 


No North-West Passage can be found 
To sail those freezing capes around, 
Nor no smooth by-pass ever laid 
Shall that metropolis evade. 


The tampering hand, the jealous eye 
That overlooked our infancy— 
Forgiven soon, they sank their trust 
And our reproach into the dust. 


We also, whom a bawdy spring 
Tempted to order everything, 

Shall shrink beneath your first caress 
Into a modest nothingness. 


The meshes of the imperious blood, 
The wind-flown tower, the poet’s word 
Can catch no more than a weak sigh 
And ghost of immortality. 


O lord of leisure, since we know 
Your image we shall ne’er outgrow, 
Teach us the value of our stay 
Lest we insult the living clay. 


This clay that binds the roots of man 
And firmly foots his flying span— 
Only this clay can voice, invest, 
Measure and frame our mortal best. 


NyMPH 


lead figure by AristipeE MAILLoL 
the central figure of a group of three nymphs recently acquired by the Tate 
Gallery through the National Art Collections Fund. The other two Jigures are 
not yet finished 
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O lord of night, bid us beware 

The wistful ghost that speaks us fair: 
Once let him in—he clots the veins 
And makes a still-birth of our pains. 


Now we at last have crossed the line 
Where earth’s exuberant fields begin, 
That green illusion in the sky 

Born of our desert years may die. 


No longer let predestined need 
Cramp our design, or hunger breed 
Its windy dreams, or life distil 

Rare personal good from common ill. 


Lord of us all, now it is true 

‘That we are lords of all but you, 
‘Teach us the order of our day 
Lest we deface the honoured clay. 


2 


The sun came out in April, 

The hawthorn in May: 

We thought the year, like other years, 
Would go the Christmas way. 


In June we picked the clover, 
And sea-shells in July: 

There was no silence at the door, 
No word from the sky. 


A hand came out of August 

And flicked his life away: 

We had not time to bargain, mope, 
Moralize or pray. 


Where he had been, was only 
An effigy on a bed 

To ask us searching questions or 
Hear what we’d left unsaid. 


Only that stained parchment 
Set out what he had been— 
A face we might have learned better, 
And now must read unseen. 
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Thus he resigned his interest 
And claims, all in a breath, 
Leaving us the long office work 
And winding-up of death: 


The ordinary anguish, 

The stairs, the awkward turn, 

The bearers’ hats like black mushrooms 
Placed upon the lawn. 


As a migrant remembers 

The sting and warmth of home, 

As the fruit bears out the blossom’s word, 
We remember him. 


He loved the sun in April, 

The hawthorn in May: 

Our tree will not light up for him 
Another Christmas Day. 


SANDHILLS 
Wood engraving by JoHN F. GREENWOOD 
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THE COAST AND THE PUBLIC 


By Sir Lawrence Chubb 


THE holiday season, now drawing to a close, has been marked by 
an unusually large number of complaints with regard to the dis- 
figurement of coastal scenery and the curtailment of public access 
to cliffs, coves and beaches hitherto freely open to visitors. These 
complaints have served to emphasize the conclusions reached by the 
Coastal Preservation Committee in their recently issued report and 
subsequently laid before the Minister of Health by a representa- 
tive Deputation headed by Lord Merthyr, the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The Coastal Preservation Committee was set up in February, 1937, 
by the Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England and the National 
Trust, in order to inquire into the question of the amenities of, 
and of the public rights and privileges with regard to, the coast of 
England and Wales. 

No-one familiar with the rate at which rural amenities are being 
ruthlessly and selfishly sacrificed upon the altar of private gain by 
land speculators can doubt that it has become a matter of extreme 
urgency to adopt measures to prevent the conversion of further 
beautiful stretches of the coast-line into glaring examples of what 
has been termed “bungaloid slumdom.” The sprawling untidiness 
of Peacehaven, or the even more glaring instance of Jay Wick Sands, 
near Clacton, serves to show what can be done by a disorderly array 
of mean and ugly shacks or bungalows, thickly sprinkled over the 
former fields and cliffs, to mar nature’s handiwork. Moreover, the 
process of shutting out the public from bathing beaches and coastal 
walks has, in many parts, reached such a pitch that scores of the 
most lovely areas are definitely closed to visitors. 

The seaside holds pride of place in popular estimation as a holi- 
day resort. It is the traditional summer playground of the people. 
Although this popularity is primarily due to a realization of the 
health-giving qualities of the ozone, other factors have also contri- 
buted to the result. The holiday habit has spread, and is growing, 
throughout all classes of the community. All engaged in earning 
their daily bread feel the increasing strain of fierce competition in 
factory, shop or office and, although hours of labour have been 
reduced, realize the importance of a period of relaxation. Their 
wants and tastes have been catered for by a ceaseless round of amuse- 
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ments provided at the popular resorts, which in the effort to keep 
pace with the increasing demands for accommodation are expanding 
like mushrooms without proper supervision or restraint. 

It must also be remembered that the amazing improvement 
which has taken place in travel facilities has made practicable cheap 
holidays for all. The motor-car has become a family vehicle available 
even to people of limited means; the motor-coach, too, now pene- 
trates to distant villages and to sites of outstanding scenic interest, 
while the provision by the Railway Companies of cheaper and 
speedier travel facilities has placed long-distance holidays within the 
reach of town-dwellers. The holiday-maker thus finds his way to the 
remotest parts of the land. Moreover, the habits of the people—and 
especially of the younger generation—are changing. This is shown 
by the spread of camping, swimming and rambling amongst that 
section of the community that prefers the simple life and elects to 
find physical fitness naturally and pleasurably in the open air. 

It is therefore not surprising that the number of persons seeking 
health and recreation at the seaside has grown by leaps and bounds. 
But great as. has already been the influx of visitors to the coast, it 
is inevitable that when the scheme of the Government to ensure 
for all workers holidays with pay reaches maturity, their number 
will be vastly increased. It has been estimated that under the 
Government plans a further two millions of the working population 
will be added to those who in past years have been able to take a 
holiday. It cannot be doubted that most of these two millions will 
find their way to the seaside, and in the feverish rush to provide 
additional accommodation for their needs, it is apparent that the 
process of spoiling coastal scenery and of still further restricting 
public rights and privileges is bound to move at an accelerated pace. 

The first line of defence lies in the immediate and fearless use of 
the powers available to County Councils, Municipal Authorities and 
Urban and Rural District Councils under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, which starts from the standpoint that all land, with 
certain limited exceptions which need not be specified, is potentially 
capable of development. A scheme made under the Act determines 
where building may take place, and the nature, use and density of 
any buildings to be erected. If it is proposed by the Planning Reserve 
Scheme to reserve land as agricultural or as public or private open 
space, or to restrict or prohibit its use for building purposes, the 
owner may enter into a voluntary agreement with the Planning 
Authority. If no such agreement is reached, the owner can demand 
compensation for the loss he has sustained by reason of the 
reservation of his land from building. 
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The A Coastal Preservation Committee issued to all Planning 
Authorities in England and Wales whose areas touch the coast-line 
a questionnaire designed to ascertain what steps they had taken to 
take advantage of their powers to protect the coast-land; 120 replies 
were received. ‘These replies disclose a marked difference in the 
position as between urban and rural areas. On the whole, as was 
only to be expected, Planning Schemes are in a far more advanced 
stage in urban than in rural districts. In the populous areas many 
schemes have already received the approval of the Minister of Health 
or have led to agreements with the landowners concerned, under 
which it has been possible by friendly negotiation to purchase land 
or to arrange that it shall be permanently protected from building 
by zoning it as agricultural or as a private open space. The most 
striking example of successful action of this kind comes from East 
Sussex, where the County Council was fortunate in finding a group 
of public-spirited owners, led by Lord Gage, who agreed, without 
asking compensation, to reserve large stretches of the South Downs 
lying between Eastbourne and Seaford. They have undertaken to 
preserve for ever several thousands of acres of downland and rigidly 
to limit any building operations in the valleys. Again, the Torquay 
Corporation has been able through its Planning Scheme, but only 
at great cost, to save a long stretch of the cliffs in the vicinity of 
that favourite resort. 

The situation, however, is vastly different in or near areas where 
the land has passed into the hands of speculators or small owners, 
who are holding it in order to reap the benefit of enhanced prices 
when development by others raises values. For instance, in one case 
in which it is desired to protect an important strip of eight miles 
of coast on which building ought to be prohibited, no fewer than 
thirty-three different ownerships are involved. Here any agreement 
with the owners without the payment of heavy compensation is quite 
impossible. 

In agricultural counties where the rateable value is low, even 
when the County Council by agreement with the Borough and 
District Councils has accepted the responsibility of preparing and 
executing a Planning Scheme, the preservation of coastal lands by 
purchase or by the payment of compensation to the owners for the 
loss of their building rights can seldom be faced. ‘The compensation 
if settled by an independent arbitrator might be relatively small, 
but in counties such as Pembroke, where the product of a penny 
rate over the whole county is only £1,021—far less than a quarter 
of that of many relatively small manufacturing towns—the risk of 
having to pay heavy compensation cannot be undertaken. It is most 
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unfortunate that in those counties where the wild beauty of the cliffs 
and headlands is greatest, similar conditions exist. 

Nevertheless, with commendable courage the Lindsey (Lincoln) 
County Council has faced the problem of saving the sandhills which 
line the Roman Bank between the Wash and Mablethorpe. ‘The 
dunes had become a Tom Tiddler’s ground and were swiftly being 
taken up by speculators or used in connection with holiday camps. 
Much of the area is in the nature of a no-man’s-land, but gradually 
possessory or other valid titles to the ownership of the soil had been 
gained. In order to arrest the process of the destruction of its littoral, 
the County Council secured Parliamentary sanction to a measure 
enabling it to take possession of land to which no satisfactory title 
could be produced and to buy the rest of the sandhills not already 
covered with bungaiows or shacks. The result has been the saving 
of a long and important stretch of coast-line at moderate cost. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to emphasize that in those favourite 
holiday counties where the cliffs and coves are the glory of the 
scenery and the main attraction to visitors, the cost of compensating 
landowners for the loss of building rights is usually beyond the means 
of the Planning Authorities. 

The Gordian knot has been cut in Denmark by a recent law under 
which the public have been granted a right of access to a strip 100 
metres wide all around the coast, and the erection of any further 
buildings within that strip has been forbidden. Although it may be 
premature to urge that a similar decree should be made applicable 
to this country, the gravity of the position is not open to argument 
in view of the rapidity with which buildings are springing up in the 
most remote parts of the coast. Even Flamborough Head is now 
threatened. Unless the majestic buttresses of Devon and Cornwall, 
of Pembroke and Anglesey, and of Northumberland and Yorkshire 
with their attendant coves can be forthwith protected, their grandeur 
will be lost to posterity and it will be impossible to regain and retain 
access to much of the noblest scenery in the land. A single ill-sited 
house, especially if built of unsuitable materials, may easily mar the 
most beautiful prospect. It is to be feared, however, that without 
outside assistance few rural Planning Authorities will dare to com- 
mit their ratepayers to pay compensation on an unknown scale in 
order that posterity may enjoy the advantage of unspoiled coastal 
scenery. 

If past experience of the effects of uncontrolled development has 
taught us anything, it has abundantly demonstrated the penalties 
that follow lack of foresight and the need of courage in facing the 
future. Greater London to-day needs a further 26,000 acres of public 
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open spaces to provide for the recreational wants of its present 
population. If only the Green Belt scheme of the London County 
Council had been undertaken forty years ago, a real girdle of parks 
and playing-fields might have been secured at reasonable cost within 
the ten miles’ circle from Charing Cross; or again, if only one-tenth 
of the commons which were allowed to be enclosed in the Metro- 
politan area under the provisions of the Inclosure Acts of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, on the pretext that they were 
required for the growth of corn, had been reserved as open spaces, 
the present shortage would have never occurred. It is easy to be wise 
after the event, but with such object-lessons before our eyes there 
can be no excuse for inertia. Something must be done and done 
without delay if the priceless legacy of natural beauty that is ours 
is to be handed on for the enjoyment of future generations. 

One practical suggestion is that a sum shall be provided by the 
national exchequer and placed in the hands of the Minister of Health 
for use in assisting Planning Authorities to find compensation for 
saving the threatened coastal scenery. The Government, with general 
approval, has already set apart a National Fitness Fund of £ 2,000,000 
for the purpose of assisting Local Authorities to provide playing- 
fields, gymnasia, swimming-baths and other means by which the 
youth of the nation may gain and maintain health and stamina. A 
contribution equal to a third of the cost of a modern battleship 
would enable grants to be given in aid of approved purchase schemes 
sufficient to ensure the preservation of the most seriously threatened 
areas of coastal scenery with reasonable public access thereto. 

There is one danger to the coast that cannot be arrested by the 
use of the powers conferred on Local Authorities by the Town and 
Country Planning Act. Increasing use is now being made of attrac- 
tive areas for the purposes of National Defence. The outcry that 
arose when the cliffs between Lulworth Cove and Arishmell Gap, 
one of the most beautiful stretches in Dorset, were shut off for the 
establishment of a tank gunnery range has since been repeated in 
connection with the creation of bombing centres at Abbotsbury, 
Mablethorpe and elsewhere. Other threats to the Pembroke coast- 
line and to North Norfolk are now causing grave concern. National 
Defence must come first, but it is an unfortunate fact that sites for 
training centres should so often be chosen in the most charming or 
interesting spots. There is hope that in the future greater care will 
be taken in the selection of sites involving interference with the 
recreational interests of the community. 

Apart from the destruction of the amenities of the seaside, inter- 
ference with the rational enjoyment of holiday-makers is a growing 
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evil. As the records of the Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths 
Preservation Society show, cliff-paths and coves are being closed 
with alarming frequency. The withdrawal of the regular coastguard 
patrol indirectly contributed to many of these stoppages. It is not 
always an easy task in a sparsely populated district to secure sufficient 
evidence of the right type to fortify a claim to a footpath. Mere 
pleasure-user is less cogent as evidence than testimony showing that 
a path has been used as a short cut or way of necessity. For this 
reason claims to valuable paths, especially in Cornwall, have been 
lost or abandoned. 

Bathing facilities also require attention. Although the actual legal 
rights of the public on the foreshore (i.e., the land between high 
and low watermarks of ordinary tides) are limited to navigation 
and fishing, the use of the foreshore and beach for bathing and 
recreation is traditional and interference with it gives rise to bitter 
resentment. The foreshore normally belongs to the Crown, and it 
is to be regretted that many sales of parts of it have been made 
to private owners or syndicates; where this has occurred, irksome 
restrictions are frequently imposed upon the rational enjoyment of 
the community. 

Meanwhile, it has become a matter of urgency in view of the 
increasing leisure time of the people that their ancient rights and 
customs shall be protected from any further invasion, and that free- 
dom to stroll along the forbidden cliffs and beaches shall be restored. 


Tue Devit SCATTERING SEEDS OF 
BIGOTRY 
Wood engraving by DorotHy BAYLEY 
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MISS BETTY 


By Alan Pryce-Jones 


THE first time el Capitan went to Mellal, Miss Betty, oddly enough, 
was in the bus. That was over the old road, when the journey took 
the better part of a day. El Capitan travelled without any visible 
luggage and thus he was free to get down at each of the halts by the 
way. There would be a whitewashed shed with Café in different 
spellings stencilled above the door. And Miss Betty would sit in the 
bus, defensively above her baggy parcels and a little blue suitcase. 

E] Capitan, who took his own knowledge of women for granted, 
ticketed her without troubling to consider the matter. You did not 
look at her twice in the afternoon. In the evening, like the switching 
on of a light, her face would be transfigured. But even for Tetuan 
she was uninteresting. Or interesting only to the dark soldiers who 
climbed in at the halts, and kicked against her parcels, and made 
a joke in Arabic, and fell asleep under their nodding tassels as soon 
as the bus was on the road again. 

Nowadays the new road is open, and unpractised travellers are 
persuaded that it is better than the old. There is a hotel building 
in Mellal, and talk in the air of taking the cruises up from Ceuta; 
but at this time Mellal seemed far enough away. ‘The road appeared 
to lead out of the world. Miss Betty, over a rampart of tawny fur— 
for the bus windows were unglazed and it was cold on the shady 
side of the mountains—showed ‘her interest in el Capitan. Once, 
before he could swing out of the bus, she asked him, in halting 
Spanish, at what time they would arrive. (And yet, he thought, she 
cannot be French.) El Capitan was not sure. Perhaps she would like 
some coffee? For her luggage his orderly would be responsible. She 
accepted readily. 

Miss Betty was not easily worried by the turn of events, but later, 
when the bus had arrived, and she had found her room in Mellal 
and shut out the dusk and dropped her parcels on the bed, the coffee 
seemed at least some kind of guarantee. And she needed a guarantee. 
“Why are you going to Mellal?” he had asked. She had told him 
that she was engaged with two other girls at the Renacimiento Bar. 
She played the drums, she said. He had promised to come, and 
indeed there was no rival distraction in Mellal. She hoped he would 
come. She drank her coffee slowly because of the pleasant secure 
feeling of being with a man; of having, during five muutes, not to 
think for herself. 

The room wasn’t too bad, considering. There was a brasero by 
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the table, badly raked, and half-choked; otherwise only a bed, a 
basin, a chair, and a bright cotton curtain fastened across the window 
with drawing-pins. It was chilly, and the bare light, when it swung 
a little in the draught, jumbled a regular halo on the ceiling. The 
view, when she pulled the pins from the curtain, was black and 
unfinished-looking, with a bracket or two to shadow the ruts. But 
Miss Betty was not one to notice her surroundings much. She pinned 
up the curtain again, and hung her hat and counted the change in 
her bag. It was just about time to go down. 

The other girls were leaving their rooms on the same fanding. 
They watched Miss Betty attentively, but, although they knew per- 
fectly well who she was, with an aloof stare at first, as though they 
had come together by chance. Besides, both were younger than 
Miss Betty, though not by a great deal, and they were already 
congratulating themselves. 

Who was she?’She did not care to speak of herself. The other 
girls were Spanish, and she seemed to give herself airs because she 
was from Gibraltar. She had worked in the Marine Bar at 
Tangier: for a bankrupt peer whose only clients—a handful of 
Arab taxi-drivers—called him Charlie Chaplin on account of a little 
moustache. The girls found this a huge joke. Charlie Chaplin was 
someone whom anybody could understand. 

She played the drums. Pili played the piano and Mauricette, who 
liked to be taken for French, the violin. They appeared to have 
no life except together, huddled on a dusty rectangle at the end of 
the café. One could not imagine them doing anything beyond sitting 
at their instruments, for no one in Mellal remembered about them 
until the late afternoon. Then, all of a sudden, they came to life. 
The curious bell-like timbre of the piano, regularly shattered by 
the bumping drum, sounded in the street; and there were the three 
girls in bloom again, from one minute to the next all smiles. 

Nobody came much. The European colony was small and military; 
the flaky bright cakes first oozed a drop of custard, and then stuck 
together. From time to time a tourist—usually an elderly American 
lady—motored up from the coast, ordered tea, and dusted the spoon 
with a handkerchief. Tourists appeared not to notice the band. A 
few familiar officers came in to read the back numbers of 4.B.C. 
They raised their head from the paper to hawk luxuriously. 

But later the bar filled, though it was never exactly gay. Some- 
times a couple danced. More often the room was sedately packed, 
the air thickened, and the girls, although nobody seemed to pay 
the least attention to them, discharged a sort of vivacity over the 
explosive discipline of their music. 
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-nd it was true that by day they barely existed. During the first 
dzys Miss Betty, stumbling on high heels, ventured into the town, 
but she saw no reason to return. Dirty Arabs and smelly streets; loud 
cries and rude little boys; a horrifying sensation of being a long way 
away, were the rewards of her walk. Her heels trembled on the 
copbles, and as if they thought nothing of her, the donkey drivers 
took no trouble to save her back from the bumps of their clumsy 
packs. —The town was small and poor and stuck on a hill; the 
European houses in the valley looked uninviting and impermanent. 
She tried to shut off her mind entirely from her surroundings and 
live only in one narrow circle of existence: from dusk onwards 
smiling over the platform. 

‘The other girls laughed at her for her refinement. Especially over 
the question of spitting. For she could not help, she said, making 
a face when one of the officers by the platform hawked too indus- 
triously. She had English blood in her veins and that was all there 
was to it. But she joined in the laugh against herself; and threw 
back her head and sang a few bars, to show her good humour. 
After such incidents the music, for a few moments, became more 
enthusiastic. It does one good to laugh. 

Va-len-tia, they sang, for they had no reason to keep up to date 
in their tunes, and when one is in good humour that tune has a 
jolly lilt. Miss Betty crashed so loudly on the drums that eyes stared 
over the newspapers. And among them, quite regularly, the eyes of 
el Capitan. 

Miss Betty looked on him as her mascot. While he was there she 
even felt affectionately towards the Renacimiento Bar. Its walls were 
papered in a pattern which looked as though the original design had 
been in blobs of red and gold sealing-wax; but the extreme redness 
was turned pink by artificial silk lampshades, and orange by the 
brighter lampshades on the platform. Its atmosphere, when it was 
not thick simply with smoke and glasses, suffered from the pro- 
prietor’s squirrel-like habit of putting things away. Behind the 
counter stood open pans of anonymous liquid, paraffin conceivably 
or creosote; and dirty rags; and tins of grease. Except on the rare 
days when the hoard was cleaned and sorted, a smell of smoke in 
the evenings was pleasantly antiseptic. 

The least draught in the room, a momentary opening of the doors, 
carried this dark, sour smell up to the platform. The girls looked 
at one another and laughed. Then Miss Betty looked at el Capitan, 
and, as on her journey from the coast, felt refreshed. Only once or 
twice, perhaps, did el Capitan look directly back; and then, although 
he smiled, his smile had, as it were, no background. She willed him 
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to recognize her, to come up to the platform, to say, “You're look- 
ing fine, my dear.” She found herself sharpening the accents to catch 
his attention, and smiled. The steady beat of the drum, the shivering 
and urgent cymbal, became a command to look up. El Capitan paid 
not the least attention. 

One day a stranger appeared. The event was rare enough, but the 
stranger’s aspect made him doubly remarkable. He clapped his 
plump hands for the proprietor, stroked his chin, and nodded with 
an air of consequence; left alone, he turned a ring until the stone 
flashed satisfactorily. He looked about him, left a newspaper 
unopened, and sent to ask for a particular tune; tapped out the 
rhythm on his knee, and bowed at the end like a monarch. 

The girls were amused. “A landowner from the coast,” Pili sug- 
gested. ‘A prospector,” said Mauricette. Miss Betty tossed her head. 
“He’s staring at you,” Pili said. ‘‘At me,” said Mauricette, trying 
the strings of her violin. Miss Betty caught his eye and looked back 
at her own heel with a little indifferent pout. 

So strong was the atmosphere of boredom in the place that the 
girls were not jealous of one another. Mauricette as the youngest 
accepted an occasional soldier lover; the others let it be understood 
that they would not stoop to such conquests. At closing-time they 
smoked a cigarette in silence, drank coffee, and went to bed. 

That evening, however, when the last guest had left and 
Mauricette had laid the silk handkerchief over the violin in its 
case, the proprietor turned back from the door. He said: 

“Sit down.” Then: 

“You're a good band, but you’re no use as women.” 

Pili got her handkerchief ready. 

“You're too old. You don’t try. Why should people come in here 
to look at you? You ought to go out more, round the streets a bit.” 
He laughed. “The soldiers can’t see what you're like in the dark.” 

The girls held their breath for an instant; then sobbed together. 

“I am engaged as a musician,” Miss Betty began, but he inter- 
rupted her: “You are engaged to make my place a success. That’s 
all I know. If you can’t do that, you’re no use to me.” 

Upstairs, in the room which Pili shared with Mauricette, the two 
girls sat and sobbed. Miss Betty stood by the glass, patting her hair 
into a net cap. 

“He is not at all a gentleman,” she said. ‘““That is what I mind.” 
She was very calm. Mauricette cried: “If I told my friend, that 
would teach him.” 

Then the girls, who had never before shown any feeling for one 
another, kissed all round; and Miss Betty hurried to her room for 
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some iodine, since Pili was scratching an insect-bite until the blood 
came; and Mauricette exclaimed: ‘‘We will swear friendship, all 
three. We will never leave one another.” She kissed Miss Betty on 
the lips, a kiss which tasted warmly of peppermint. 

The stranger was in the passage when Miss Betty went across to 
bed. Or rather, he was standing in the door of his room, with the 
light up behind him, until she came. He walked smiling into the 
middle of the passage. ‘‘Good evening,” he said. But she made as 
though there were nobody there and crossed to her room. He clicked 
his tongue and laughed. She shut the door hard. A moment later 
there was a light knock on it, and then the laugh repeated and a 
sound of steps moving away. 

So I’m not too old, she thought, as she blew out her light. It was 
quite a pleasant conclusion. And yet, as her nerves slowly relaxed in 
the dark, a rush of unexpected tears came; and, though she reached 
for the matches, she had not the courage to light the candle. Mellal 
was a long way away; and she would sooner cry in the dark than 
have to realize the narrow room, the dead brasero, and the curtain 
pinned across the moonlight. 

No, not too old. ‘Though it was disagreeable to look much farther 
ahead. She thought, I look well in blue—for it was a blue cotton- 
velvet with a diamanté ornament at the shoulder which lay on the 
chair beside her. A sharp blue, she thought, is always best. As to 
face, anybody’s face would look a sight under those orange lamp- 
shades. She would take her seat again on the platform, smiling as 
though nothing had happened; stick on in Mellal as long as she 
could; and then you never knew. The tears dried. She had no future; 
but in the same way she had no past. One event was blotted out by 
the next; and from day to day time never hesitated, never stopped. 
She even found the courage to think of el Capitan, to use him as 
a challenge. For there was a gentleman. 

On the next day, as part of her challenge, she went for a walk, 
not deliberately towards the European quarter, yet in that direction; 
not deliberately dressed, yet rather cheerfully self-conscious. It was 
at that time of the afternoon when the soldiers, with fresh-cleaned 
boots, come out of doors again; when the clattering waterfalls under 
the rock of Mellal fall, it seems, less glassily, more abundantly; and 
the monkeys on the hillside venture into the open again, one by one. 

She stopped at the bus halt, simply because there was a crowd 
there: a masculine crowd, of soldiers, noisy countrymen carrying a 
plucked chicken by the neck or a vegetable sack, and an accountant 
or two with a document-case in imitation crocodile-skin. ‘The bus 
was overdue. At each moment the passengers, happily resigned, 
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stacked their goods by the roadside and sauntered into the café 
adjoining. There were a few tables in the open air; at these, grave 
and aloof, the officers sat. Miss Betty moved towards them. 

El Capitan saw her at once, sprang up with facetious good 
manners, and plumped a little iron chair in front of her. Miss Betty 
rose to the occasion and sat down in her stateliest manner, ruffling 
her coat collar, laying her bag on the table, and crossing her ankles 
so that the foot hung as far as possible like a stiff-pointed tassel. 

“You look most charming,” he said. “Evidently you are very 
happy in Mellal.” 

“It’s not too bad.” 

“You have a pleasant life. Everyone admires you while you are 
playing; and afterwards, ah, afterwards .. . a young, beautiful 
HOVEL sae 

Miss Betty disliked being teased. She tried to compose a smile at 
once complacent, rebuking, far away. ‘““The Renacimiento is not at 
all that kind of a place,’”’ she said; and he answered, articulating 
the French in a thick Andalusian accent: ‘How, then, can I account 
for such a coup de jeunesse?” 

But all the time his eyes had been on the turn of the road, where 
now the bus was in sight. He spoke without looking at her, yet 
without fidgeting, so that she was not sure whether to stay or go. 
It was simply that he did not seem, as he watched the bus arrive 
and the travellers spill clumsily out of the café, very much to care 
what she did. He was telling her, or himself, that the thing was 
there at last, twenty-five minutes late, and more crowded than usual. 
Then, as it drew up, he fell silent, until everybody had climbed 
down, and the driver climbing down, too, had stopped on his way 
to the café to offer a horn of snuff. 

He stood up abruptly. ‘‘Let’s go for a walk,’’ he said. She followed 
him in surprise, through the town gate and the covered Souk of the 
silver-workers, through the main square and out on the hillside by 
the washing-places: a hillside that echoed with the tumult of the 
waterfall. 

All the way he had scarcely spoken; but here, above the glittering 
water and in the sun, before a little green mound he sat down, 
suddenly cheerful, at the foot of a pepper tree, Miss Betty beside 
him; while a little way from them the women shouted along the 
path and a pattering donkey barged towards the watered valley, 
from which rose the neat and shapeless music of a reed-pipe. 

Miss Betty pulled her skirt and smiled. Just the place, she thought, 
and just the music. She was entirely contented, even apprehensive 
of the smallest change, for fear el Capitan might spoil the moment. 
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But he was relaxing again, putting his hands behind his head and 
blinking at the whiteness of the clouds, still without a word. When 
he looked at her at all, he sighed. 

“You are not much company,” she told him. 

He answered as if he were speaking to someone else. ‘‘Damn the 
woman!” ‘Then turning to her, “Not you, my dear.” He reached 
out to her hand and amused himself by pecking with his nail at 
the cornelian ring she wore. ‘““Why, what woman?” she asked, with- 
out acknowledging his friendliness. But at first he did not seem to 
find the question worth a reply. ‘I was expecting someone on the 
bus,” he said at last. The sun was deceptive, and a cold wind up 
the valley made Miss Betty shiver. They stood up, and at once the 
conversation changed. All the way back to the town el Capitan 
talked gaily, holding Miss Betty by the wrist and whispering what 
she called “rubbish” into her ear. 

That evening the bar was extra full. The girls, with the eye 
of the proprietor upon them, were more than ever vivacious. 
Mauricette had washed her hair in camomile. Pili had given her 
eyes an atropin bath. Miss Betty, as she put on her blue cotton- 
velvet and raked the brasero into a warmer pyramid, felt as light 
as a feather. “Hallelujah, Sing Halle-halle-lujah,” she sang aloud, 
practising three or four steps of a scarf dance with her towel in 
front of the window. But her spirits were not proof against the 
creosote smell on the platform downstairs. “I’m moody,’ she 
thought, and wondered if it could be due to the time of the month. 
Yet, apart from an icy feeling, which might be jealousy or might 
be fear, her melancholy was not disagreeable; and she worked at 
the drums with an emotion of self-pity which was almost a positive 
pleasure. 

Will he come? Why should he? What does it all mean? But of 
course he did not come, and at the end Miss Betty went up to her 
room without saying good night to anybody. “It’s just that I’m a 
bit moody,” she thought, and she opened the window. “It was a lot 
of rubbish he talked, and that’s all.’ But she was looking into the 
clear, windless night as though for help, as though there were a 
choice to be made. For the first time Mellal looked beautiful. On 
the square red ruins of the castle the storks’ nests were cold and 
untidy against the moonlight, and the little minarets, mere plaster 
thumbs, were shining in that even glow. The pulse of the electric 
lamps seemed by contrast feverish and quite out of key. She listened 
to the heavy tread of an Arab proud of his Bata shoes, and to the 
admirable music of a little pipe somewhere, shrill in the valley. 

The pipe made her dilemma more precise. “I’m falling in love. 
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At my age... . And him expecting another woman to-morrow.” 
In their room over the passage the other girls were laughing. “What 
do they know about love?”’ 

Down the valley the music chirruped, exactly as in the afternoon. 
‘We sat under the tree, and I saw the brown circle round the inside 
of his*cap where the brilliantine has come off.” At her age she was 
falling in love. Just because of the loneliness, because of being so 
far away. ‘““Take a pull at yourself, my girl.” But what’s the good 
of that? She could not even throw herself out of the window, it 
was so low above the street. It is the loneliness and nothing else, she 
repeated; and the strange feeling of jealousy or fear gnawed at her 
again. She wanted to be saved from her love, saved from the possi- 
bility of a failure. He was expecting a woman. The woman might 
be anybody, his aunt, his wife at the worst. “No, no, he is her lover. 
Or else he would have come here to-night.” And in a rush of self-pity 
she told herself a story of the future, an incoherent story in which, 
kneeling before him, she bound his feet with her hair. Or he would 
sleep with her out of compassion, once, and in the afternoon. 

An ostentatious step in the passage must be the stranger coming 
up to bed. Now he was pulling his door to. “He at least,” Miss Betty 
thought, ‘‘came to find me. It wasn’t I who made the move.” Then, 
because the night was so lovely and so empty of oracles, she stepped 
back from the window and pinned up the curtain. 

The other girls would never be so silly. They were not laughing 
now, probably were asleep. But she did not feel at all like sleep. 
In bed, in the dark, the loneliness was worse; cold as it was in a 
nightdress, she went back to the window and, looking into the room, 
watched her long shadow on the silver floor. She tried to cut herself 
off from all thought, to keep stock-still until the cold should drive 
her to bed for warmth, and to sleep. 

A door was opening, with precaution now, and there were steps 
in the passage. Somebody knocked faintly on the door of her room. 
Her shadow trembled. The second knock was louder. ‘Come in,” 
she said, and turned, shivering, and pinned up the curtain. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY’S POETRY 
By Doris N. Dalglish 


TO be able to remember that Mr. Aldous Huxley used to write 
poetry will soon be an irrefutable proof of being acutely middle- 
aged. The young people who study An Encyclopaedia of Pacifism 
see it as one thing, Mr. Huxley’s own contemporaries as another. 
Hundreds may absorb its harassing facts and cold statistics and 
hear no remote whisper pronounce the names of Mallarmé and 
Baudelaire. Reviewers indulge, meanwhile, in talk of “conversion” 
with an inexcusable display of rather stupid bad manners, being 
unwilling that any author of established reputation should develop 
(if develop he must at all) along any lines other than they themselves 
might lay down. It is perfectly true that those of us who approach, 
in Ends and Means, the work of a writer whom we first met in 
Oxford Poetry, cannot but be reminded of Pope. 


Who now reads Cowley? If he pleases yet, 
His Moral pleases, not his pointed wit; 
Forgot his Epic, nay, Pindaric Art, 

But still I love the language of his heart. 


Not that the depressing qualification “if he pleases yet” will ever 
come to be appended to this author’s name. (And, by the way, was 
that “pointed wit” really the occasion of such free and refreshing 
laughter as some of the exasperated critics, who cannot forgive a 
writer for being serious, are perpetually suggesting? Did one really 
laugh over Antic Hay and Those Barren Leaves? If ever there was 
“tragical mirth,” sad and ironic, surely it was there.) But one may 
ask already, “Who now reads Huxley?” and receive the answer, “A 
queer lot of people, who are often essentially incapable of apprecia- 
ting him as a writer, and perhaps had better not try to.” And even 
when one turns to the critics who should understand, one is amazed 
to find a writer as sensitive as the late Mary Butts declaring (albeit 
long before Brave New World sounded the first notes of a prophecy) 
that whatever else Mr. Huxley might be, he certainly was not a 
poet. For it may well be that it is precisely because “the language 
of his heart” is poetry that he wrote Brave New World and all that 
has followed it. For, on the whole, the English poets (perhaps poets 
everywhere) have a habit of entangling themselves with public affairs 
and the questions of the day. Sometimes the entanglement 1s easy 
and inevitable; for example, in the seventeenth century, when salva- 
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tion and eternity were public affairs. Sometimes it was not so simple. 
In the nineteenth century public affairs were less august. Perhaps 
that was why Browning, for one, frankly evaded the task of co-opera- 
tion and thereby proved himself a lesser poet than Tennyson and 
Arnold. But to write pacifist pamphlets and Ends and Means is 
merely to follow in a tradition where Milton and Shelley have led 
(who happen to be, in that order, the poets most frequently drawn 
upon in Texts and Pretexts); and in Mr. Huxley there is a touch 
of both poets—of Puritan and of visionary. Most of the time this 
touch has been hidden under a preoccupation with modern French 
poetry which has powerfully influenced his technique, but the 
fundamental spiritual necessity to rebel, to inquire, and to discover 
the means of redemption remains unchanged. Having served per- 
haps an unduly long apprenticeship to his French writers, Mr. 
Huxley might yet emerge as the greatest poet of the generation that 
came of age during the war, and that without having to give us a 
vast body of poetry. The prose writer’s excursions into poetry can 
often be more illuminating and more comprehensive than the 
unvaried output of the “professional” poet. 

Young people who began to write poetry somewhere about 1914 
were well under the shadow of the ‘nineties, and still thought about 
“brilliant sins and exquisite amusements.” It was as natural to aim 
at the state of mind of a satyr pursuing a nymph as it is nowadays 
to enlist for Spain. But Mr. Huxley glorified satyrs very uncon- 
vincingly; and quite rightly, for he is a Victorian at heart, and the 
satyr was a late Victorian, a post-Arnold importation. The potential 
writer of Eyeless in Gaza was as far from taking real pleasure in a 
satyr as Clough would have been. (Incidentally, if Clough had had 
a more informed appreciation of all art and an imagination suffici- 
ently vigorous to eradicate any trace of provincialism, he might have 
passed for a distant spiritual relation of Mr. Huxley.) And there 
are grounds, alas, in one’s own experience for believing that what 
we write in all the inexperience of the early twenties retains an 
unpleasant capacity for reminding us of what we could and ought 
to be. A poem thus, in a sense, undated is Mole, which appeared 
in Oxford Poetry in 1915 and was at heart farther from the ’nineties 
than from Ends and Means; a poem so individual and so brimming 
with emotion tranquilly recollected that the relationship of the 
author to the author of Antic Hay is superficially inexplicable. 


Tunnelled in solid blackness creeps 
The old mole-soul and wakes or sleeps, 
He knows not which, but tunnels on 
Through ages of oblivion, 
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Until at last the long constraint 

Of each-hand wall is lost, and faint 
Comes daylight creeping from afar; 
And mole-work grows crepuscular. 
Tunnel meets air and bursts; mole sees 
Men hugely walking . . . or are they trees? . . 
And far horizons smoking blue 

And wandering clouds for ever new; 
Green hills, like lighted lamps aglow 
Or quenching ‘neath the cloud-shadow. 
Quenching and blazing turn by turn 
Spring’s great green signals fitfully burn. 


How youthful (and yet how mature) a world in which the sheer 
blueness or green-ness of things matters! (Interest in green-ness 
has been transmuted, twenty years later, into an interest in “agro- 
biology.”’) It is suggestive of that other poem September, in which 
the street lamp irradiates at night (Mr. Huxley’s poems display a 
spiritual preoccupation with night) a tree’s remaining green leaves: 


. the old leaves are made new. 
In the mind, too, some coloured accident 
Of beauty revives and makes all young again. 
A chance light meaningless shines, and it is Spring. 


Are we surprised by such simplicity? It emerges again from that 
utterly sad and bafHled poem Soles Occidere et Redire Possunt, the 
history of a day in the life of a subaltern on leave, youth seen 
through the eyes of youth in a world now dead. The hero, by the 
way, was curiously anticipatory of Anthony Beavis in some of his 


reflections. “Misery,” he said, “to have no chin, 
Nothing but brains and sex and taste, 
Only omissively to sin, 
Weakly kind and cowardly chaste,” 


But his tortured day could be made the ground for another out- 
burst of graceful lyrical writing. 


Tall straight poplars stand in a meadow; 
The wind and sun caress them, dappling 
The deep green grass with shine and shadow; 
And a little apart one slender sapling 

Sways in the wind and almost seems 
Conscious of its own supple grace, 

And shakes its twin-hued leaves and gleams 
With silvery laughter, filling the place 
Where it stands with a sudden flash of human 
Beauty and grace; till from her tree 

Steps forth the dryad, now turned woman, 
And sways to meet him. It is she. 
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How incredibly pleasing! Half the function of the poet is to 
please, and so far there has been little enough of sheer grace and 
music in Mr. Huxley’s verse, nothing which lingers pleasurably on 
the inner hearing. Leda, early poem that it was, offered a long love- 
liness of heroic couplets and a glowing luxury of construction that 
Keats would have approved, but the short poems spoke usually of a 
harsh and self-tormenting sensibility which ranked the startling and 
satiric phrase higher than charm. Not until we come to Italy, re- 
printed in 1925 from the collection of 1918, do we recapture the 
limpidity and the repose of the passages already quoted: 


There is a country in my mind, 
Lovelier than a poet blind 

Could dream of, who had never known 
This world of drought and dust and stone 
In all its ugliness: a place 

Full of an all but human grace; 

Whose dells retain the printed form 

Of heavenly sleep, and seem yet warm 
From some pure body newly risen; 
Where matter is no more a prison 

But freedom for the soul to know 

Its native beauty. For things glow 
There with an inward truth and are 
All fire and colour like a star. 

And in that land are domes and towers 
That hang as light and bright as flowers 
Upon the sky, and seem a birth 

Rather of air than solid earth. 


The collection of 1918 was also remarkable for the deep feeling 
and confident structure of the sonnet-sequence, The Defeat of Youth, 
from which the book took its name. 

There is not one modern poet who can express pain as signifi- 
cantly. Hardy and Housman, the professional pessimists, with their 
alluring technical tricks, sink to a merely sensuous level beside him. 
Their verbal magic, particularly Housman’s, comes near looking 
cheap beside the anguish of some of the poems in this volume, whose 
text is almost hidden in the one line, “I would live in beauty, free 
from self and pain.” The swift imagination seeks relief in grotesque 
fancies. 

Our souls are elephants, thought I, 
Remote behind a prisoning grill, 
With trunks thrust out to peer and pry 

And pounce upon reality; 

And each at his own sweet will 
Seizes the bun that he likes best 
And passes over all the rest. 
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And everywhere there are abrupt gestures and emphatic phrases 
interpreting the struggle of sensibility at once hampered by an 
amount of sheer encyclopaedic knowledge greater than any poet 
needs, and yet clinging to its protection, striving to thrust the weight 
aside and yet recoiling from the prospect of being defenceless. When 
such a poem as Italy does provide an interlude of tranquillity we 
discover that we ourselves are jarred and weary and very ready to 
watch another as he watches the yellow bees in the ivy-bloom—how 
spontaneously the quotation springs to the pen, coupled with the 
memory of that exquisite passage in Eyeless in Gaza, which describes 
the butterflies gorging themselves on the buddieia flowers. A rest 
for Mr. Huxley, and a rest for us. 

An inspection of the 1925 collection of poems reveals the gulf 
between the young poets of the twenties and the young poets of 
to-day. Here we find pieces which are characteristically Georgian; 
soliloquies from one seated by the fire with books and love for 
solace, old-fashioned, fundamentalist notions about beauty and the 
poet’s relation thereto. 


Laughing, you suddenly revealed 
Beauty in immortality. 


For so it is; a gesture strips 

Life bare of all its make-believe. 
All unprepared we may receive 
Our casual apocalypse. 


But beauty, perceived through the senses, suggests values which 
strive against mind. Sensuous apprehension is perpetually menaced 
by the disease of thought. Thought, cold and hard, is like a 
mental winter from which the spirit turns longingly to some 
equivalent of the sun of Italy, the flowers of Switzerland. Thought 
has frozen many of the poems until they contain no vestige of those 
obvious allures and incantations by which we expect poetry to cap- 
ture us. But now that Mr. Huxley has so movingly united and fused 
values in charity, that incalculable sensibility of his might do as 
much in poetry as it has done in prose—if not more. Once he 
could write poetry that looked away from an embarrassing and 
distressing world to 

Movement, passion of colour and pure wings, 


Curving to cut like knives—these are the things 
I search for: —passion beyond the ken 


Of your foiled violences, and, more swift 
Than any blow which man aims against time, 
The invulnerable motion that shall rift 

All dimness with the lightning of a rhyme, 
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Or note, or colour. And the body shall be 

Quick as the mind; and will shall find release 
From bondage to brute things; and joyously 

Soul, will and body, in the strength of triune peace, 
Shall live the perfect grace of power unwasted. 
And love consummate, marvellously blending 
Passion and reverence in a single spring 

Of quickening force, till now never yet tasted, 

But ever ceaselessly thirsted for, shall crown 

The new life with its ageless starry fire . 


But what a dusty answer Ends and Means supplies to the soul, unless 
Mr. Huxley can supplement its ethical passion with some poetry. 
The Cicadas, in the volume of that title (1931), is another of 

these rare poems in which intellect forgets to be ambitious and 
tranquillity is achieved. It is yet another poem of night—night in 
which, as the Savage pointed out in Brave New World, it is only 
natural to think of God—night in which the frenzied, vital chirping 
of insects defies all intellectual negatives. 

Life! is all: theirmayse - 

Life! and each knuckle of the fig-tree’s pale 

Dead skeleton breaks out with emerald fire. 


Life! and the tulip blows, the nightingale 

Calls back the rose, calls back the old desire. . . . 
Time passes, and the watery moonrise peers 
Between the tree trunks. But no inner light 
Tempers the chances of our groping years, 

No moon beyond our labyrinthine night. 

Clueless we go; but I heard thy voice, 

Divine Unreason! harping in the leaves, 

And grieve no more; for wisdom never grieves, 
And thou hast taught me wisdom; I rejoice. 

There are still traces in the rest of the volume of that intellectual 
mockery which startles others in order to protect itself. Take the 
sestet of a sonnet on autumn. 

Magical autumn! all the woods are foxes, 
Dozing outstretched in the almost silvery sun. 
Oh! bright sad woods and melancholy sky, 

Is there no cure for beauty but to run 

Yet faster as faster flee hours, flowers and doxies 
And dying music, until we also die? 


One can see “doxies’” wantonly thrown in from its own cheerful, 
heartless Beggar’s Opera universe lest anyone should suspect Mr. 
Huxley of sentimentality. But it is thrown in in vain, since a few 
pages earlier one had had to accept a large exhortation from the 
poet at his most didactic: 
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The choice is ours, the choice is always ours, 
To see or not to see the living powers 

That move behind the numbered points and times. . . . 
omy tty Piotr We are free 

To love our fate or loathe it; to rejoice 

Or weep or wearily accept; we are free, 

For all the scourings of our souls, for all 

The rinsing of their crystal, free to give 

Even to an empty sky, to vacant names, 

Or not to give, our worship; free to turn 
Lifewards, within, without, to what transcends 
The squalor of our personal ends and aims, 
Or not to turn. 


And there are poems, like Noblest Romans and Caligula, which 
offer us nothing but ironic comments on plastic beauty and design, 
and poems like Black Country which see in the loveliness of sun 
transhiguring smoke ‘Enormous gestures of the gods’ fierce wooing”’ 
—a very Huxleyan phrase planting us in front of some imagined 
Old Master, perceiving likenesses in objects where brotherhood most 
certainly does not exist for passive minds, and indulging to the point 
of a satiety which breeds fantastic images his passion for architec- 
ture and painting. (A passion not entirely un-Victorian in its 
enthusiasm.) Once upon a time Mr. Huxley found in the ageless 
nobility of art a welcome refuge from the humiliating imperfections 
of social mankind. Art would never let one down, therefore one 
lived with it, shunning unnecessary contact with one’s fellows. And 
it may be that some art does not. thrive on too much enforced and 
dutiful contact with one’s fellows. Pacifist groups may be hot-beds 
of poetry; but scarcely of the highest poetry. 


Shy strangers, visiting feet came softly treading, 
Came very softly sometimes in the darkness, 
Oh, of what far nights and distant tombs! 
Came suddenly into the empty time, 

Came secretly and lingered secretly, 

And through the unsealed door 

Beckoned me on to follow. 


I have made time empty again; empty, it invites them; 
They do not come; have rolled away the stone, 

But lie unrisen, lie unvisited. 

Merciful God, bid them to come again! 

Sometimes in winter 

Sea-birds follow the plough, 

And the bare field is all alive with wings, 

With their white wings and unafraid alighting, 
Sometimes in winter. And will they come again? 
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Such a passage might not be very remarkable in the work of a 
professional poet; but, coming from a writer regarded, on the whole, 
as simply a masterly writer of prose, and joined to as many other 
uncomfortable soliloquies as Mr. Huxley’s poems abundantly offer, 
it forces one to conclude that there must be some very strong reason 
for his writing poetry at all. The strongest reason of all, namely, 
that he may be essentially a poet, cannot be overlooked. We do not 
know that this may not be the reason for those unsatisfactory qual- 
ities in his novels which are, from the technical point of view, weak- 
nesses. Brave New World is the only well-constructed story which 
he has written, the only one possessing action and energy and rhythm 
and capable of making the reader hurry on to see what the next 
chapter holds. This may all be due to the fact that his sensibility 
has been using the wrong medium, while craving to achieve what 
was or what it believed to be still beyond its strength. Many must 
have felt, as they closed Eyeless in Gaza, that there seemed to be no 
good reason for expecting its author to write any more novels. But 
the dry recipes for social perfection contained in Ends and Means 
were not what all readers would have desired as a sequel. There 
are many excellent persons who can marshal and compare such 
recipes but who have never in the past aroused our curiosity by 
persevering in writing poetry which hinted at desires and ideals 
beyond the scope of finite sociology. Mr. Huxley may have found a 
happiness and freedom in accepting the roles of sociologist and paci- 
fist, but he is no less useful to the cause of peace when listening to 
Mozart than when joining incongruously in the eurhythmic non- 
resistance and eupeptic mysticism of Mr. Gerald Heard. It would 
be a tragedy for English literature if he were to delude himself into 
imagining that the happiness and freedom which previously he 
painfully sought in writing poetry, lay there. He might easily con- 
tinue what is great in the elegiac Arnold tradition of English verse, 
the stronger for having found in pacifism what Arnold never found, 
a faith to which to attach himself. For, as I have said before, no 
writer of such gifts could write the poetry which he has written, 
strange, hostile, baffled, unhappy poetry, unless there were some 
very good reason for his writing poetry at all. 
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GROWING UP 


By Edward Gaitens 


THE boy lay awake all night in the light of dreams about the 
adventure of his first job. He was fourteen years old. It was only 
a month since he had reluctantly left school, but he forgot now 
how bitterly he wept when his mother told him he must go to work 
and contribute to the family income. Because only last night his 
father had asked him, “Would ye like tae come wi’ me to the ship- 
yards to-morrow, son?” and his mother chimed in, “Aye, take him 
wi’ ye. Mebbe ye'll get him a start wi’ big money.” And the boy 
nodded eagerly, ““Oh, yes, da!” 

His father, who had been a long time unemployed, had suddenly 
addressed his wife with unusual optimism, ‘Ye know, Mary, I’ve a 
feelin’ I’ll get a start to-morrow for sure! They’re layin’ a big ship 
down at Clydebank. They say it’ll mean a year’s work for hundreds 
o’ men!’’ The wife looked sceptical, but the boy believed his father 
would find work and that he, himself, would get his first job in the 
shipyards, away out where the Clyde neared the sea! 

His father had washed and shaved to avoid a rush in the morning, 
for they had to be up at half-past four, take a hurried snack and 
cup of tea and catch the five o’clock tramcar. ‘The boy washed also, 
exulting as he laved arms, neck and face, and went ben the house 
to-the concealed bed in the front room, his glow of anticipation 
burning away desire for sleep. 

A job in the shipyards! He had often listened intensely to his 
father and brothers talk of those worlds of fabulous energy and 
mighty achievements where thousands of men and boys toiled night 
and day and the clang of hammers never ceased! He would see 
battleships launched and immense ocean liners! He would help to 
build one and earn big money! He was dazzled with pride. 

Night and the wonder of quiet was ending; he heard the home- 
ward footsteps of nightshift workers and day workers going forth, 
then the hum of the first workmen’s tram from afar, as dawn stared 
at the window, innocently entering, filling the drab room with 
beauty of light. Slow-fading silence, the slow growth of clarity and 
rising tempo of sounds, thrilled and awed him. Soon he would hear, 
through the wall, from the set-in bed in the kitchen, where his 
parents slept, his mother saying, “Eddy, will ye get up, now! It’s 
half-past four!” and his father exclaiming, “Eh! Whaz-a-at? My 
God! Eh! What’s up?” and jumping agitatedly to the floor, as he 
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frequently did. Then, the boy was aware, it would be hardly after 
four. 

“She won't have to wake me!” he boasted to the silence, smiling 
at the cracked, blistered whitewash of the bed-ceiling. He would be 
up and dressed before his da! He regarded his two elder brothers 
who were sleeping with him with condescension. They would be 
abed for three more hours, then James, the eldest son, would return 
from nightshift at seven, have breakfast, read a newspaper and retire 
to the yet warm bed at eight o’clock. But he did not envy 
them! 

Quivering with eagerness he rose, pulled on his flimsy tweed 
trousers and slung minute braces over his boyish shoulders, disap- 
pointed that he hadn't moleskin trousers, a thick, leather, heavy- 
buckled belt and big hobnailed boots, like his da! He was still 
enjoying the novelty of his first pair of long trousers. Aye, he was 
a man in these! And they were more comfortable, too! They didn’t 
chafe him above the knees like the short breeks he had thrown off 
a week ago! He heard the kitchen window-blind whirr up and the 
clang of a tin kettle planked on the stove. That was his mother up! 
Wouldn’t she be surprised when she called him and he was all 
ready! Perhaps he had better say a prayer to the Blessed Virgin? 
She would get him a job! Quickly he put on stockings and cheap 
boots with papery uppers, and kneeling at the bed held forward 
clasped hands to a coloured china efhgy of the Madonna, gracing the 
centre wall. Unaffected by the raucous snoring of John, he muttered 
two very quick, devout “Hail Marys,” then, half-ashamed, added the 
improvization, ‘Hail, Queen of Heaven, the Ocean Star, pray for 
me and get me a job this day!’’ He rose pleased, happier, firmly 
believing the “Holy Mother’ would intercede with the powers that 
dole out work to men, and went ben the kitchen. 

His father was leaning against the bed pulling on his trousers, 
his mother, at the gas-stove, was frying thick slices of bread in drip- 
ping for their snack, and the kettle pealed a trumpet of steam into 
the room. While he stood by to let his father wash first, in the iron 
sink at the end of the dresser, his mother turned, pouring boiling 
water in a large enamelled teapot, and said, half-sullenly, ““Ye'’d 
better put yer collar on! Go an’ clean it! An’ don’t spit on it! 
Wash it properly wi’ soap an’ flannel! Ye must be respectable!”’ 

He returned to the parlour, his eagerness dimmed by her sullen- 
ness, and lifted a celluloid collar and stringy brown cotton tie from 
a glass dish on the sideboard where he always placed them when 
undressing. He had wanted to go like other apprentices, like his 
da, with a knotted muffler or nothing at all round his neck, and he 
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regarded the collar indignantly. That wasn’t like a working man! 
Did she take him for a jessie or a message-boy? 

While his father dried himself he washed the collar at the sink, 
rubbing it vindictively with a piece of red flannel, then washed 
himself, anxiously hoping his parents wouldn’t quarrel. They were 
often sulky and short with each other, and sometimes he had been 
wakened at this hour by a brutal altercation, when his father had 
struck her and rushed out, crashing the door, and she had yelled 
after him she hoped he’d be killed at his work! He could not under- 
stand the real cause of the strain between his parents—their thin 
love blasted by the worry of recurring unemployment; his mother’s 
suspicion that her husband didn’t try hard enough to get work and 
his offence at her distrust. 

Their tea was ready and he ate the hot, fat-soused bread and drank 
the bitter brew deliciously, his appetite big with excitement and 
pleasure. They stood to eat, his father glancing continually up at 
the clock. His mother said, “Yer pieces and tea and sugar are ready, 
there!” At the corner of the table lay two lunches wrapped in news- 
paper, a huge one for the man, a smaller one for the boy, and on 
top of each a penny Colman’s Mustard tin filled with dry tea and 
sugar. The boy felt manly as he regarded it; he had begged it from 
his mother, who had made up his tea and sugar the night before 
in a screw of paper, and, in good mood, she had emptied the newly 
bought tin into an egg-cup, gratifying his wish to be as possible like 
his father. They were ready to leave and stuffed their pieces into 
their jacket pockets, the boy imitating his father’s movements. 

His father begged the loan of a sixpence and the wife answered 
complainingly, “Och, shure I lent ye sixpence yesterday! Could ye 
no’ walk some o’ the way?” but she took her purse from under her 
pillow, where she kept it to prevent him filching coppers while she 
slept, and gave him the coin unwillingly. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
‘“Isn’t that Saint Peter’s bell just striking the half-hour? Och, ye’ve 
got us up too soon! We could have slept longer!’’ Unperturbed, 
she answered, ‘‘Well, ye’re better to be early! Ye'll have time tae 
say an Our Father an’ three Hail Marys for a job!” He slung his 
cap irritably on a chair and knelt in unprayerlike mood at the bed, 
making the sign of the Cross. The boy, palpitating to be off, was 
almost in tears. “You say a wee prayer, too,” advised his mother. 
“Och, maw, I said two Hail Marys before I came ben!”’ he grumbled. 
“Say another two an’ make sure!” she answered obdurately. He knelt 
beside his father and while their mumbled ‘“‘Aves” ascended to holy 
images on the bed walls, the woman sat to drink a cup of tea. The 
man cocked an eye frequently at the clock and suddenly crossing 
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himself, rose, donned his cap and said, ““We’d better be gettin’ away 
now!” The boy rose simultaneously and as they went out his mother 
warned her man to do his best and not be too late home! 

The boy was aware of an outreaching sense of freedom when they 
emerged from the narrow entry. At last they were away! As they 
boarded a tram he ran before his father to capture a front seat and 
leant forward gallant and unenclosed as a charioteer, while the 
packed tram passed all stops. He saw smoke jut from hundreds of 
chimneys, blinds shoot up, curtains parted and here and there a 
woman leaning akimbo on a sill four stories high, contemplating the 
street. He tried to see into rooms, but speed blurred his vision and 
he laughed at the phenomenon. Ah, this was better than rising at 
eight and crawling to school at a quarter to nine! This was rare! 
And perhaps to-morrow or next day he would be dashing along 
like this while his former schoolmates were asleep! And when the 
tram stopped at a crossing where services went all ways, the names 
CLYDEBANK YOKER, SCOTSTOUN, ANNIESLAND, DALMUIR, DUMBARTON 
glowed with romance, magic as the names of foreign lands to him 
who only knew back-streets. And here they were in Dockland! ‘The 
funnels of liners and masts of sailing ships above the warehouse 
roots, the flags of many nations afloat in the warm breeze. 

Shortly the shipyards’ region surrounded him with new wonder. 
His father decided to call at a firm.ten miles out, and as it was still 
very early they sauntered about the vicinity till starting-time. The 
boy glued his eyes on great cranes rearing over housetops like figures 
in a monstrous ballet, and his spirit followed their rhythm while he 
fired shrill questions at his father, who answered in his detailed, 
laborious manner. Then at a minute to six they followed the last 
worker going through the wicket door of the immense gates, and his 
father craved an attendant commissionaire’s permission to enter and 
interview various foremen. The personage let them pass and imme- 
diately the boy was stunned in an ocean of sound, then as soon, 
struck by a tragic stillness. A procession of begrimed, bareheaded 
workers, bearing two stretchers, wended towards the ambulance-house 
at the gate. The boy’s father stopped; other men paused a moment, 
removing their caps, then hurried to their work. The procession 
passed, the man on the first stretcher gallantly smoking a cigarette, 
smiled at the boy, but the face of the body on the following stretcher 
was covered. 

The father removed his cap, bowing his head; the boy copied him. 
“My, there’s been a man killed already! It’s terrible! Terrible!” 
The boy looked up, asking, “Do they not stop the works when a 
man’s killed, da?’”’ His father answered, ‘“‘No, the work goes on, son! 
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The work goes on!” The shipyard ambulance appeared, the bodies 
were placed within, a nurse closed the door and the vehicle sped 
through the gates. 

The boy forgot the dead man as they went on through the yard 
amid mammoth sights and sounds. He saw a warship near comple- 
tion, the mere ribs of ships just begun, liners in repair dock and 
the pathetic end of a worn vessel in the hands of the breakers. All 
men seemed midgets here, the riveters’ catchboys everywhere in the 
skeleton ships, like imps, handing red-hot rivets from portable fires 
to the holder-on, and his small self had never felt so insignificant. 
Then in pride at being here, he strutted along cloaked in rare dis- 
tinction. “Ye can smell the sea here!” said his father, but he only 
smelled rust, iron and steel, machine-oil and the smoke and heat of 
furnaces. 

All the while seagulls decorated the air, but their cries were 
unheard in the symphony of Labour. The boy crouched within 

‘ himself as cranes swung overhead steel plates vast as two floors of 
his tenement home, and his father showed him a steam-hammer 
pounding gargantuan objects of molten steel. ‘I’ve seen a hammer- 
man place an egg there and bring the hammer down to rest on it 
and not break it! They get so skilful!’’ The boy marvelled, breath- 
less with questioning, while his father hurried to interview foremen 
in various shops and the holes and corners of ships—great, strapping 
men who shook their heads distantly or spoke amiably, and canny 
little gaffers with frowsy moustaches, glasses and peaked caps, who 
sized up his father shrewdly. 

None had jobs to offer, and when the breakfast-time buzzer blew, 
his father took him to the smiddy’s shop, unhitched a tin can from 
his belt, filled it with water and boiled it on a smiddy fire. Never 
had he seen so many smiddy fires gathered in one place, nor water 
boil so swiftly as he worked the bellows handle and his father held 
the can on a rod. They washed down their food with milkless tea, 
sitting on a great anvil, while his father discussed with the black- 
smith the chances of work in another shipyard. oe 

Crossing by ferry to the opposite shore was the next brilliant 
event. Now the river was mad with sunshine and against passing 
and anchored ships the water splintered like golden glass. Amid- 
stream, his father pointed out famous shipyards. ““Yon’s Fairfield’s 
away back, and there’s Harland & Wolff's. That’s John Brown's 
where we're going next and yonder’s Beardmore’s! Yon’s the highest 
crane on the Clyde!” And the boy looked far through smiling space 
at the goliath moving with relentless deliberation at its task. 

And once again they were at shipyard gates, hanging about tll 
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the dinner-hour, when his father rushed forward to intercept a little 
man in a dungaree suit, spectacles and a sailor’s cap among the 
hundreds of men streaming out. While the interview proceeded 
the boy could not take his eyes from the man’s ardent red nose, 
abnormally small, above his grey moustache. “Weel, I’m no sure!” 
said the foreman, “I’m no sure! I’m pretty full up the now. But 
see me here to-morrow. at six! And is this yer wee laddie? Will ye 
be wantin’ a job for him, too? Weel, bring ‘im wi’ ye! One o’ my 
platers wants a boy. Ye’ll be puttin’ him to a trade later on?” and 
walking in a queer, staccato style, he left them without waiting reply. 

“God be praised!” the boy’s father exclaimed jubilantly. “That 
means a start for me to-morrow! He wouldn’t tell me to come if 
he hadn’t a job for me! An’ you'll get a job, too, son, wi’ fifteen 
shillin’s a week!’’ The boy couldn’t believe it. Fifteen shillings a 
week! Fifteen shillings a week! Immediately he was rich and in 
imagination scattering money right and left, buying long-desired 
things for himself, presents for his mother, father and brothers, 
making fabulous plans! They walked along with more inspirited 
step. “Ye’ll have a pay-envelope on Saturday the same as me!”’ said 
his father, and the boy set his cap a little rakishly, plunged his 
hands into his pockets manfully and looked at life with tremendous 
satisfaction ! : 

They could not afford to buy tea in a coffee-shop, and his father 
took him to a lodging-house where he could boil his can on the 
hot-plate. They turned down a side street into a narrow lane. From 
a distance the boy read the black letters on a white-glassed, antique 
lamp over the narrow door, Goop Beps For MEN, 4D. AND 8p. PER 
NiGHT, and when they reached the place, THe TuistteE Hore 
above the entrance. 

They passed into a hot, low-roofed room, with settles and a long, 
narrow table at which two shirt-sleeved youths played cards with a 
dog’s-eared pack. The place stank vitally of foul life; on a form 
against the wall a powerful, barefooted negro lay asleep. The boy 
was amazed at his cavernous mouth, slackly open, exaggerated by 
full, negroid lips, then his frightened glance fixed on an elderly 
tramp with one raw, blear eye, the other large and glowing, 
huddling against a brickwork stove which occupied an entire end of 
the room, shivering, scratching himself and unwrapping dirty toe- 
rags from his feet. He stared hypnotized at the brilliant orb as the 
old man ogled him with a toothless grin. 

“You sit there, sonny,” said his father, placing the tin of tea and 
sugar on the table and going to fill his can at a hot-water tap on 
the stove. The boy waited timidly, afraid to look about the villainous 
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surroundings, and he started, alarmed, as a thick-set, apish man who 
leant against the stove reading a newspaper padded across on rope- 
soled slippers and stood over him. The boy’s glance travelled slowly 
up his loose, greasy trousers and recoiled at the black hair, thick as 
a dog’s, on his enormous arms and breast, showing through his open 
shirt. The man’s little red eyes regarded him with savage contempt, 
and as the young face turned away he calmly lifted the mustard-tin, 
turning its oval in his fingers. That moment the boy’s father turned 
and shouted, ‘‘Hi, you! Put that down! That’s mine! Put it down!” 
The brute swung round, deliberately removed the lid, poured the 
contents on the table and threw the tin at his feet. 

The boy was transfixed by that black-and-white spill, a lurid insult, 
like a spit in his father’s face. He jumped back as his father leapt, 
his left hand seizing the bully’s shirt, his right followed by all his 
weight smashing into his face. He heard a crack and a ripping sound 
and waited, petrified, certain the big man would beat the life out 
of his da, that all here would set on him! The two youths started 
up, the negro shouted, swaying, staring like a sleepwalker, the tramp 
cackled like a crone, ‘“‘Heh, that was a rare smack ye gied ‘im! My, 
that was a guid yin! Right on the chin! Right on the point!” But 
no one interfered and the big man sprawled back on the table, 
breathing heavily, then sat up dazed, rubbing his jaw, his torn shirt 
slopping between his thighs, hair showing down to his paunch. The 
boy’s father pranced, shaping up to him. “Come on, ye bastard! I'll 
beat the jelly out o’ ye, big as ye are!” 

They all turned as the dosshouse proprietor, a stout, carroty-haired 
man, rushed in tucking a soiled white apron at his waist, shouting 
furiously, ““What’s goin’ on here? What the bloody hell! Here, you! 
Get to hell out of here! Come on, out you go! You don’t pay for 
a bed here! What’s yer bloody game, comin’ here to use my hot-plate 
without payin’?”’ The boy’s father faced him defiantly, inclined to 
fight him also, but he only said, “All right! Keep yer shirt on, man! 
We're goin’! Come on, sonny!” 

In the lane his father hitched up his belt arrogantly, pleased at 
besting the dosshouse bully. “Did ye see that, sonny? One good 
right, straight from the shoulder, an’ down he goes, the get! I bested 
the cur!” He went through the fight again, shooting out his fists, 
then swaggered along at tremendous pace, thumbs in his waistcoat 
armholes. He put an arm round his son’s shoulder. “Eh, we're a 
couple o’ rare fighters! They can’t best us!” he chuckled and walked 
faster, looking slyly down. The boy strove to pace him till his heart 
pounded and he fell behind. His father slackened with a great laugh. 
“My, ye’re a rare wee walker, sonny!” and the boy smiled, breathing 
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hard. How proud he was of his da! He was the best da in the world! 
“Come on!” cried his father. “We'll eat our dinners down by the 
water! Damn the tea!” 

They walked by the river along the grassy banks. ‘The boy clutched 
at his father, crying excitedly, ‘I can smell the sea now, da! I can 
smell it!’ He lifted his head and inspired and the adventurous tang 
filled his little breast. They ate their pieces and his father smoked 
a clay pipe, then lay down with a big, red-spotted handkerchief over 
his head. And the boy sat beside him watching river-life—barges, 
yachts, pleasure-boats, tramps and great liners from all corners of the 
world, going along the sun’s path of gold, always to the accompani- 
ment of riveters’ hammers, clanging on bulkhead and deck. “Oh, 
da, look at yon bonny boat! It’s like a swan, isn't it, da?’”’ and he 
pointed at a suave steam yacht, white as snow, anchored midstream, 
its brasswork and gold paint flashing as it bowed to the smooth flow. 
His father said, ‘Eh! What’s that? A swan? Aye, a swan!” and fell 
asleep, snoring outrageously, and the red handkerchief burbled on 
his face. 

And the boy’s happiness rose with the waning day. This warm, 
light-hearted May day seemed eternal, and he could have sat here 
for ever, watching life, listening to the echo from shipyards across 
the water, sending his heart to follow the wild gulls. He was not 
lonely because his father slept. In this hour all life was his. He was 
content. He thought how the river widened to the ocean, and only 
then felt lonely for a bit as a sense of the world’s immensity over- 
awed his tiny comprehension. Then a liner from India in tow of 
pilot tugs crawled past, shutting the white yacht from view for 
several minutes. A crowd of half-naked lascar sailors leant on the 
ship’s rail, chattering, laughing, singing an Eastern song. One waved 
a bright scarf to him and he waved back with his cap. He had often 
watched lascars shopping in the slum markets. Why were they 
always happy and laughing? The liner passed. At once the world 
was friendly, all his happiness was restored and he smiled again at 
the white yacht. 

His father started awake when the sun was some way down, and 
exclaimed, “My God! It’s late! Yer maw’ll be mad wi’ us! We’d 
better get home!” The boy was in a state of sheer bliss with all he 
had seen that day. No boy had seen the wonders he had witnessed, 
and all the long ride home he fought sleep, wishful to miss nothing. 
When he had gulped down his tea he rushed into the back-court to 
tell his tenement friends. They were rooting for any objects of 
interest housewives might have thrown into the communal midden, 
which was beginning to exude its summer stink. They rallied, a 
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charmed, envious circle, while he narrated, a litthe Homer of the 
back-streets! He had seen a dead man and the highest crane on 
the Clyde! His da had knocked a man “right oot” over a table! — 
by now his father’s adversary had attained prodigious proportions 
—and he had got a job in the “Yards” with “big money!” Suddenly 
he broke off importantly with, “Well, I'll have to be gettin’ home 
now! I’ve got to be up gey early for my job, ye know!” and 
swaggered away. 

There was unusual tranquillity in his home that evening. His 
mother was pleased because all her menfolk would be in jobs, and 
she and her man were almost friendly. The boy tried to read a book, 
but the print danced and he could think of nothing but his fine 
job with big money. He would give his mother every penny! Keep 
nothing for himself! He would be a good son to her! She would 
see! He stumbled to her where she sat smiling, knitting a sock. “Ye 
won't let me sleep in to-morrow, will ye, maw?” he said. She tousled 
his hair. ““No, son. I'll call ye fine an’ early!” His father shook his 
shoulder ruggedly. “Ye’re a fine standin’-up man, sonny! Ye’ll soon 
be as big as yer da!’’ He tottered ben to bed, drunk with the sweet 
opiate of healthy fatigue, hearing his mother say: “Puir wee soul! 
He’s géy tire’t!”’ and his father: “Aye, he’s had a long day for a wee 

“laddie!”” Immediately he fell asleep, thinking vividly of the morrow’s 
job, smiling, with the cries of seagulls in his ears. 

All night he dreamt of exalted shipmasts and tall cranes bowing, 
proudly lifting, swinging their loads, while wild birds circled around 
them in brilliant sunshine. And the gallant Clyde, pursuing its 
historic journey to the mountains and the sea, flowed ever through 
his dreams. 


CaARNEDD DarypD, CAERNARVON 
Wood engraving by R. JoHN PETTS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


Sir,—Mr. Hugh I’A. Fausset is intensely typical of the annoyance which is 
liable to be felt when anyone of outstanding achievement in poetry or letters 
ventures to express his opinions. My “innocent self-applause” is merely the 
expression of my own opinion in letters and life to which I am entitled by 
my age and by the position as a poet to which (whether Mr. Fausset knows it 
or not) I have attained. If I had lived in the time of Martin Tupper or that 
of “Tommy Moore” I would undoubtedly have expressed the opinion that 
they were bad poets and that fifty years after their deaths they would be 
practically unread. No doubt the Faussets of the periods indicated would 
have been much shocked. Surely Mr. Fausset cannot claim to know that Yeats 
is a great poet or that Eliot and Auden can really write poetry. He cannot 
possibly know. He can only have an opinion, just as I have mine that Yeats 
is a minor (quite pleasant) poet and that Eliot and Auden are incapable of 
writing five lines of real poetry. The only question is, which opinion is more 
likely to be right—mine or Mr. Fausset’s? No considerable poet has ever 
failed to know that he was a fine poet and to say so at times. Let me quote 
what that profound critic and judge of poetry, Mr. Thomas Earle Welby, 
wrote about me about 12 years ago in a weekly review: “He knows what 
Shakespeare wrote of his own immortality . . . what more natural than that 
he should use similar language about himself?” It is silly to think that it is 
de rigueur for a poet to pretend that he is not conscious of poetical superiority 
and that he is morally bound to profess profound admiration for all the little 
tin idols of his day. It is only a very stupid person, again, who would fail to 
see that to be credited with an “infantile complex” by Mr. Bernard Shaw is a 
great compliment. Would I have revealed Mr. Shaw’s playful and affectionate 
dictum unless I were pleased with it? He quotes my remark that I “never 
wanted to grow up” and triumphantly asserts that the qualities I reveal in my 
book prove that I never have grown up. So what, Mr. Fausset? Think it out. 
Your obedient servant, 


1 St. Ann’s Court, Hove. ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


THE SAYINGS OF DONS 


Sir,—There is a fund of entertaining stories, always being quoted, of the 
sayings and doings, sometimes wise, more often forgetful or eccentric, of Dons 
at the various Universities. These stories are too good to die, but their life 
depends upon casual oral repetition. It has been suggested that a collection 
should be made, and an attempt to do this is to be initiated. If those who 
have knowledge of such stories, whether veri or ben trovati, will send them 
to the address below, they will be gratefully received, and every effort will be 
made to include them in the proposed collection. 


Yours faithfully, 
14 Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. H. J. EADY. 
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THE THEATRE 


GENEVA. By Bernard Shaw. 

Music at Nicur. By J. B. Priestley. 

THe Last Trump. By James Bridie. Malvern Festival. 
CorONATION TIME AT Mrs. BEAM’s. By C. K. Munro. 

ALEXANDER. By Lord Dunsany. 


THE Malvern week of what the programme insistently called world 
premiéres was, by a higher standard than any other English festival has 
been able to sustain, a great success. It began, as it ended, with Mr. Shaw, 
and if in Geneva he had nothing new to say and took a great while to 
say it nobody felt that the festival’s veteran patron had let himself down. 
There were jokes so old that no other dramatist would have dared to 
perpetrate them afresh. There were types so antiquated that it came as 
a shock to remember that they once existed. There was a heroine, a Miss 
Begonia Brown of Camberwell, like no woman that ever existed save as 
a figment of Mr. Shaw’s imagination. But the last act, in which the 
Dictators of modern Europe were called to account by a Court of Inter- 
national Justice, was a brilliant ratiocinative fantasia, alive with witty 
trenchancies that only Mr. Shaw could muster in such number and 
sustained through all its repetitions by bursts of the old dialogue in 
which the argument seems to sing. The Dictators, particularly Signor 
Bombardone, who was garbed like Nero, had much the best of the 
argument, for Mr. Shaw, having despaired of man as a political animal, 
evidently feels a sneaking admiration for those who call a muddle a 
muddle and make what they can out of it for themselv:s. Signor 
Bombardone developed an urbanely malicious case for his own ruthless 
efficiency that none of his accusers was able to shake. He triumphed as 
easily over the uneasily imitative Herr Battler as over the windy 
democrats and the eminently reasonable Communists. An English 
statesman put the conventional English case for distrusting forethought, 
or, indeed, any kind of thought whatever. Christianity, in the guise of 
an old lady in grey, was supposed to make a certain effect. And the wise 
young judge made his point that tyranny must in the end take some 
notice of civilized opinion. But most of the good lines, if not the good 
arguments, were given to Signor Bombardone, who was magnificently 
played by Mr. Cecil Trouncer and left the Court with dialectical honours 
thick upon him. ' 

Music At Night, Mr. Priestley’s bold experiment in dramatic form, 
was the most exciting play of the week. It was an attempt to make drama 
out of the fancies, desires, dreams, ambitions, regrets, sorrows and joys 
of a group of persons listening to a piece of music. On one plane of 
appearance all that happens is that Mrs. Amesbury and her guests 
murmur agreeable nothings between the movements of the concerto, 
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and an elderly statesman is found at the end of the performance to 
have died. But as the music liberates their imagination, first one, then 
another, and sometimes several, of the characters together rise from their 
chairs and put their thoughts into action. The first act shows fancied 
possibilities, the second haunted retrospects and the third, working 
bravely upon the poignant emotional state which the second has created 
in the mind of the audience, attempts to suggest something of the joy 
of life and the fear of pain and the terror of death and to express a 
philosophy resting on the conviction that at the deeper levels of con- 
sciousness we are not the separate beings we imagine ourselves to be 
but are part of a universal whole. The boldness of this experiment lies 
in its deliberate dispersion of interest. Mr. Priestley, who can handle a 
continuous narrative as deftly as any dramatist alive, switches the audience 
from episode to episode, confident that each episode will be sufficiently 
vivid to make possible instant cross and back reference. He is writing 
not so much about incident as about emotion, not so much about human 
character as about life itself. It is hard to estimate the effect of such a 
play upon the audience as a whole. Some have told me that they were 
interested in it only as an experiment, reckoning its substance as too 
fragmentary to be comprehended; but with me the experiment worked. 
The scattered episodes added themselves up into a genuinely moving 
whole. 

Dr. Bridie is also an experimentalist, but he makes no frontal charges 
upon the problem of “technique.” He sees life as a series of digressions 
and he insists on presenting it that way, though critics assure him again 
and again that the dramatist must develop a single theme with the 
desperate single-mindedness of a runner whose eyes are glued to the 
tape. In The Last Trump he starts at least four themes, extracts first- 
rate entertainment from the important elements in each, and almost 
incidentally makes the point that since our characters are predestined 
by inheritance we cannot help carrying them to Judgment Day. The 
ruthless financier of the piece plays poker on what he believes to be the 
eve of the world’s destruction and after the sequence is the same man 
that he was before it. Dr. Bridie keeps his best character out of his last act 
and commits half a dozen other heinous offences against orthodox play- 
writing; yet the play remains entertaining and purposeful drama. These 
were the best of the week, though Coronation Time at Mrs. Beam’s had 
one delicious act, and Lord Dunsany’s study of Alexander the Great one 
gripping scene. There was some disappointment, too, with Miss Elisabeth 
Bergner’s performance as the Maid in St. Joan. She began brilliantly, 
as though about to base a new and consistent reading of the part on the 
fact of intuitive inspiration. She played the trial scene finely, but in all 
the other scenes she seemed to lose her sense of direction, speaking Shaw 
meanwhile with laborious correctness and seeking for effects of pathos 
almost at random. 


A. V. CookMAN 
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ART 


Giyn Puivpor. Tate Gallery. 
ETCHINGS AND DRraAwinGs By Goya. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


FOR a painter of such gifts, Glyn Philpot made extraordinarily little 
impression upon the critical public. He did not lack success, he gained 
election to the Academy and he had a faithful following including many 
wealthy and influential patrons. He was not in the ordinary sense of the 
word academical, nor was he a portrait painter who succeeded by flattery. 
He had a genuine sense of colour if it was occasionally harsh and acrid, 
a sensitive and brilliant use of the brush, a lively feeling for decoration, 
and he seldom executed a canvas which was not based upon a visual 
idea. None the less, although year after year his pictures were lifted 
above the common mass, and in a way he became a personality, he never 
really “counted.” 

The exhibition with which he has been justly honoured at the Tate 
Gallery, while it makes clear his merits, also explains his comparative 
failure. While never completely at ease with his conceptions, he made 
no orderly effort to overcome his difficulties, nor to express and strengthen 
his individual vision. He was too clever ever to fail entirely, but, appar- 
ently, too unstable to move otherwise than by a series of spasmodic 
successes. It would no doubt be unfair to attribute his changes to any 
desire to remain in the fashion; it is much more probable that he grew 
genuinely tired, at the same time as, or a little before, the more cultured 
public, of the work with which he had so far satisfied his clients, and 
in order to stimulate himself he felt it necessary to attempt something 
different. He was not a pioneer, but with his gifts it was not necessary 
to be an innovator in order to secure attention or attain a measure of 
greatness. The trouble is that he had no grip either on his art or himself. 

In fact, his work suggests that it was all but necessary for him to adopt 
some pose in order to express himself at all. To begin with, he worked 
in the flashy unsubstantial manner, with brilliant brushwork and effec- 
tive lighting, of Sargent and the contemporary Paris studios, a convention 
which was much less out of date at the time than the preface to the 
catalogue would suggest. It was perhaps this manner which created the 
lasting impression that he was tricky, for the drawing if clever was only 
doubtfully sound, the forms if well disposed were always superficial, and 
the textures though effectively suggested were studio-lit. There followed 
after the war a period of quieter colouring and lighting and a greater 
effect of solidity. The Student with a Book, though well placed and 
agreeable in colour, is perhaps lacking in interest, but the portrait of 
Mrs. Makower, without any attempt at sensation, places him at least on 
the level of Hoppner, and that of Sir Herbert Warren leaves little to be 
desired as an official statement. But his desire for excitement and his 


very genuine taste for unexpected rhythms and patterns caused him to 
embrace the opportunities given by the more modern method of crisp 
painting in light colours. This enabled him, as in his portrait of Lady 
Melchett, again to perform miracles in the representation of texture, but 
it left the general impression as unconvincing and as factitious as before. 
He himself said that the new technique enabled him to “disregard logical 
chiaroscuro when this was found to hamper the sharper detachment of 
one plane from another.” But in fact logical chiaroscuro is precisely what 
he had never achieved. In his latest manner, so far from being sharply 
indicated, planes are actually contradicted, as in the large painting of 
cactuses which was added after the catalogue had been printed. The 
modern method of outline and dead colouring is as much a device of 
evasion as the spot-lighting of his earlier paintings. 

Joined to this there is both in the portraits and still more in the 
subject pictures a twist or insincerity of sentiment. Where the portraits 
are not over-expressed they have an air of emptiness which is near to 
imbecility. In the portrait of Rosing these apparent contraries are com- 
bined with almost too successful an effect of pathos. In the subject 
pictures his aim is to produce an effect of intensity, but, like the pre- 
Raphaelites whom he seems to have admired, he does this solely through 
over-emphasis of facial expression. The pattern is entirely imposed from 
outside; there is no spontaneity of effect nor drama, merely a décor of 
ballet, as in the Black Mother. Even in his excursion into contemporary 
incident, the Street Accident, there is no cohesion, only a collection 
of individuals each separately taking up a position and rehearsing a part. 

What Philpot misses is to be found at almost its highest in the draw- 
ings by Goya from the Prado, which are exhibited with a reissue of his 
etchings at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Since Goya’s drawings are 
rare outside the Prado and his work, in any form, is less well represented 
in English collections than that of any of the great masters, this exhibi- 
tion, though small and untrumpeted, should not be missed. Goya never 
imposed a patteri: nor acted a part. He produces the effect of intensity 
in the drawings not by forcing facial expression but by inevitability and 
economy in the representation of action. He has no need, even, of dis- 
tortion of form or exaggeration of gesture. In the most forcible of these 
drawings, those in wash for the Caprichos or in chalk for the Proverbios, 
the forms are far from fully articulated, but this is merely the lack of 
definition which belongs to the mental image at this stage. The detail 
is, simply, not required. In the sanguine drawing for the Desastres 
the drawing is carried much farther and there are passages of extreme 
delicacy just as there are in some of the most nightmarish of his oil 
sketches, but owing partly to the sensitiveness and fluidity of the medium 
this does nothing to detract from, it may even add to, the vigour and 
emotion of the scene. Not over-expression but moderation in statement 
is the secret of the effective communication of emotion. 


PauL Oppr 
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FILMS 


Gotp Is WHERE You Finp It. American. 
THE Boy FrRoM BARNARDO’S. American. 
FAST COMPANY. American. 

‘THERE’S ALWAYS A WoMAN. American. 


DISTURBING ideas are so rare in the cinema that they are apt to pass 
unnoticed. Gold Is Where You Find It, a Warner Brothers’ production, 
is a good, solid, rousing melodrama in Technicolor about the rivalry of 
farmers and miners in California sixty years ago, but a disturbing idea 
supplies the motive of the story. Up in the mountains the miners are 
washing gold out of the red sandstone rocks with high-pressure hose-jets. 
Down in the valley the farmers find the outflow of all this water spread- 
ing a muddy wetness over their land, ruining their crops. Led by a 
landowner of the ancien régime, who rules his household with a rod of 
iron and walks through his fields in high boots and frockcoat, they get 
an injunction against the biggest mine, but when they try to serve the 
writ the mining company serves out rifles. A pitched battle is opening 
on the wooded hillside when a young mining engineer, in love with 
the lamdowner’s daughter, blows up the dam and lets loose a torrent of 
water to blot out the mine and its barricades. And the moral, explicitly 
pointed, is that the real wealth of California lies not in her gold but in 
her fruitful soil. 

This is no doubt a familiar moral; yet, as presented here, it has 
disturbing implications. The mining argument is that the gold brings 
prosperity to California. And we see this happening: boom-time in San 
Francisco, money flowing freely in the smart bars, the chairman of the 
mining company off to the races in a four-in-hand. But how is it that 
the mining of this yellow metal, which economists always assure us is 
not real wealth, has this effect? Or, more pertinently, why have we got 
to dig from the ground a magic talisman in order to set going, bene- 
ficially for everyone, the normal operations of production and exchange? 
Various answers may be given; but to our descendants it will perhaps 
seem very extraordinary that the moral of this film should have ever had 
to be emphasized—very extraordinary that men should have fought for 
gold to make them rich, and should have remained content to believe that 
the productive wealth of the earth was locked against them without it. 

Well, the film story is told capably in a straightforward style, with 
good period detail and the breaking of the dam as a spectacular climax. 
Its chief distinction is Claude Rains’s performance as the landowner—a 
piece of acting which gives a fine-tempered edge to a conventional part. 
Olivia de Havilland, as his daughter, looks very pretty in Technicolor, 
and altogether the colour yields a number of unusually decorative 
effects. The landscapes still have a rather synthetic look, but often 
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in the interiors—the Victorian dresses, the polished furniture, the wines 
and the bowl of fruit-punch along the bar-room counter in San 
Francisco—the colours give the whole thing a new note of gaiety and 
visual animation. They show that colour is now good enough to promise 
interior designers opportunities of expression much more potent than 
they have ever had in black-and-white. 

There are no disturbing ideas in The Boy from Barnardo’s, a film 
so British that it could have been made only in America. Freddie 
Bartholomew appears as an orphan boy, brought up by a pair of smart 
jewel thieves, who is found out and sent to Barnardo’s merchant service 
training school in the Isle of Wight. He is very superior at first, but 
gradually the hearty ideals of the place win him over. After a while the 
crooks turn up and try to lure him away, but they are too late: he has 
just coxed the winning boat in the great race of the year and is going 
to be chosen as one of the five boys who have been promised berths 
in the Queen Mary. A few points in the story are far-fetched, but its 
background details, elaborated in Hollywood, are remarkably realistic; 
and Freddie Bartholomew is never so good as when his part requires him 
to be thoroughly unpleasant. Just how far it is all true to life I don’t know, 
or whether there is quite so much talk about playing the game anywhere 
nowadays; but seafaring is a highly conservative profession. This nautical 
school does wonders in turning slum urchins into healthy young seamen; 
but at the same time it conditions them effectively against disturbing ideas. 

The idea behind Fast Company and There’s Always a Woman was 
developed first in The Thin Man: it has to do with the private lives 
of detectives, who are apparently the happiest married men in America. 
The films are from different studios, but Melvyn Douglas is the detective 
in both—in Fast Company more or less of an amateur, a rare book dealer 
in New York who specializes in recovering stolen books for insurance 
companies. The story is from Marco Page’s novel with the same title, 
published here a few weeks ago: it is full of good wisecracks which in 
the screen version are no less amusing. But the film is a trifle mechanical: 
in some ways I prefer There’s Always a Woman, in which Melvyn 
Douglas appears as a professional detective whose wife, played with 
engaging liveliness by Joan Blondell, insists on solving a murder mystery 
ahead of him. The story here is rather thin, more of a framework for 
the comedy, but it has a warmer human atmosphere. Fast Company, with 
Florence Rice as the book dealer’s pretty and entertaining wife, has so 
much good material that it might easily have been better still. There 
are sO many incidents to cram in that there is no time for any subtlety 
of treatment. Everyone talks fast, doors are slammed, guns pulled, at last 


the solution clicks out; the good and bad labels are ready for a new 
set of characters. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


EHS Annual Report of the Bibliographical Society is published in the 
current issue of The Library (Oxford University Press. Quarterly 5s., or 
18s. annually post free). It shows that, apart from The Library, only one 
small publication reached members during the past year. This, however, 
is no evidence of sloth upon the Society’s part, for several important books 
are at the moment passing through the press, and one of them, the first 
volume of Dr. W. W. Greg's Bibliography of the English Drama, may, it 
is hoped, appear before long. Other works which the Society has in an 
advanced stage of preparation are the Bibliography of English Song Books, 
1650-1702, by Professor C. L. Day and Mrs. Murrie; Dr. Henry Thomas's 
Early Spanish Bindings; and Dr. Dorothy Blakey’s account of the Minerva 
Press. ‘The Society reports that the Honorary Treasurer of its Advisory 
Committee for America, Mr. Ernest Dressel North, has resigned, after 
nearly forty-five years of service, and has been succeeded by Dr. Archibald 
Malloch. The name of Dr. R. B. McKerrow, who has been Honorary 
Secretary, either jointly with Dr. A. W. Pollard or singly, since 1913, is 
(it scarcely needs saying) honoured among bibliographers all over the 
world. All those who know him and his work will regret to hear that he 
has recently been ill. In order to relieve the strain which the Society’s 
work puts upon Dr. McKerrow, Mr. F. C. Francis has now been associated 
with him as joint Honorary Secretary. The articles in this issue of 
The Library show once again the wide range of subjects with which the 
Bibliographical Society deals. Students of early printing will be interested 
in the report of Sir Stephea Gaselee’s paper on “The Austrian Post- 
Incunabula” and in Mr. Victor Scholderer’s account of a hitherto 
unrecorded Augsburg Almanac for 1478, a fragment of which has lately 
been given to the British Museum. Seventeenth century literature is 
represented by a note on “The Correspondence Between Sir Thomas 
Brown and John Evelyn”, by Mr. E. S. de Beer, who is at present engaged 
upon re-editing Evelyn’s Diary; while, for lovers of the eighteenth 
century, there is Lord Rothschild’s attempt to disentangle the earliest 
editions of the first Drapier Letter. A curious and entertaining by-way 
is explored in Mr. F. P. Wilson’s paper on comic parodies of astrological 
prognostications, and a valuable contribution to the history of English 
journalism is made by Mr. Folke Dahl’s “‘Short-Title Catalogue of English 
Corantos and Newsbooks, 1620-1642.” Mr. Dahl lists 372 items, including 
three English corantos printed in Holland in 1633 as a result of the Star 
Chamber decree of October 17, 1632, by’ which all printing of foreign 
news was forbidden. Altogether, therefore, this number of The Library 
is one of great interest and variety. 
* * * 

Mr. Michael Sadleir has sent me a copy of a paper read by him to 
the Bibliographical Society of Ireland. The subject is Dublin University 
Magazine: Its History, Contents and Bibliography, and Mr. Sadleir has 
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made of it an agreeable excursion into journalistic history. The first 
number of the D.U.M. appeared in January, 1835 and the last in 
December, 1877. It was an avowed imitation of Blackwood’s and Fraser’s 
and came into existence from the anger of a number of young Tories of 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the Reform Bill. The first of its editors was 
Charles Stuart Stanford, but the most famous of them were Charles Lever 
(from 1842 to 1845) and Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu (from 1861 until 
1872 or thereabouts). Other well-known writers who contributed at various 
times were Samuel Lover, William Carleton, James Mangan, James 
Hogg, G. P. R. James and Tom Hood. In November, 1875, there was 
published a “Chorus of Cloud Maidens’—the earliest appearance of 
Oscar Wilde in print. The history of reviews and magazines is one of 
the least explored branches of literary history, and one is glad to see a 
bibliographer of Mr. Sadleir’s distinction turning his attention to it. 
* * * 


I have looked over the provincial bookseller’s catalogues for a good 
many years, but néver previously (so far as I can recollect) have 1 come 
across one containing a copy of the first folio of Shakespeare. Now, how- 
ever, comes the 566th catalogue of Mr. J. G. Commin of 230 High Street, 
Exeter, offering a first folio for £1,500. It has the leaf of verses, the 
title-page, the first leaf of the dedication and the last two leaves in 
facsimile, and a dozen torn leaves have been repaired. Mr. Commin 
states that he “purchased it in a bundle of old folios at the sale of a small 
country house library in South Devon. The previous owner had never 
recognized it, but had had it cheaply bound by a country binder, which 
preserved and at the same time effectually disguised it.” Mr. Commin 
can certainly claim to have scored a considerable success in finding this 
book, and is entitled to full marks, so to speak. But, from the point of 
view of the sellers, the incident (though I have no knowledge of what 
Mr. Commin had to pay at the sale) surely gives support to the advice 
I have several times given—never to sell books at a country auction unless 
one is quite sure that they include nothing of value. The casual way in 
which owners (and especially executors) will allow what may be a valu- 
able library to be sold, by a probably ignorant auctioneer, in some out- 
ofthe-way country village, is sometimes staggering. If, afterwards, they 
discover that they have let a book worth hundreds of pounds go for a few 
shillings, they have really no one but themselves to blame. I remember 
one case of a gentleman living in a remote part of the West Country, 
who had collected books for years. He died, and a literary nephew wrote 
to his executor, suggesting that expert advice should be taken about the 
library. But no. The executor (a country solicitor) allowed the local 
auctioneer to.do his worst, and at the sale practically the whole of the 
books were bought by a bookseller from a neighbouring town, who, having 
the sale to himself, got them at any price he cared to bid. Unfortunately, 
of course, it was not the executor who suffered, but the family. 


I. A. WILtiaMs 
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NEW LITERATURE 


A VICTORIAN DIARY 
By Humphry House 


KILVERT’S DIARY. Selections from 
the Diary of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, 
chosen, edited and introduced by 
William Plomer. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Robert Francis Kilvert was born in 1840, 

a well-connected parson’s son; he himself 

held curacies and small livings on the 

Welsh border and died in 1879, five 

weeks after his marriage. His short, 

unruffled, secluded life would have 
been remembered only in local and 
family history if he had not begun on 
ist January, 1870, to keep a diary, of 
which twenty-two MS. volumes survived 
and reached the hands of Mr. Plomer. 

This book contains a selection—about a 

third—from the material in the first 

eight, and ends at 19th August, 1871. 

During this time he was curate at Clyro 

in Radnorshire (not Breconshire as 

stated by Mr. Plomer). 

The book is more remarkable than 
the publishers make out in their blurb; 
they emphasize that it is an objective 
picture of a vanished England, a period 
piece, a souvenir; and even Mr. Plomer’s 
excellently written Introduction offers 
its merits and interest rather too tenta- 
tively: for the book seems to me of 
quite first-rate importance both as a per- 
manent source of uncommon pleasure 
and as a social document which appears 
very appropriately just as our attitude 
to the Victorians is getting more under- 
standing and respectful. 

Some idea of the subjects of the diary 
can best be given by quoting Mr. 
Plomer’s list of headings for a section: 


“The lackadaisical Mr. Welby—A deser- 
ted house—Ten miles for a kiss—-The 
natural coiffure—A dancing shrew—Castra- 
tion of lambs by a clergyman’s daughters— 
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A concert—‘My bewitching little friend’— 
‘Mrs. Williams in embryo’—At Langley 
Burrell—Katie and ‘the Monk’—The ayah— 
Bath Flower Show—‘ Poor Summerflower’— 
A blessed event.” 


These headings point the matter for 
modern taste, but their wording has a 
slightly more period flavour than the 
extracts themselves: Kilvert does not 
call the birth of the Vicar’s daughter a 
blessed event. He does write a good deal 
in mid-Victorian idiom, and no one 
would expect or want anything else; but 
he is a man who would have been a 
natural writer in any idiom. His great 
virtue is the power of conveying the 
physical quality of everything he des- 
cribes. His senses are unusually alert 
and receptive; he never doubts the 
interest and importance of what they 
convey to him; he is never disturbed by 
it and rarely reflects on it: he gets at 
the physical being of things and people 
by direct approach. The observation 
and feeling are not often subtle, but 
they are so intense that the effect is an 
almost sensual experience in the reader. 
He gets by instinct what the professional 
writers of the time too often laboured 
after in conscientiously accumulated 
masses of description or in verbal tricks 
designed to avoid them. It would be 
hard to pick out any special qualities in 
his style. Mr. Plomer suggests that there 
are too many adjectives; but even a 
sentence containing twenty-nine is car- 
ried on to success by the energy of the 
writing, so that one is neither distracted 
nor overburdened by them. That is an 
extreme case: on the opposite page all 
the energy is there with very few: 
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Last night the stars glowed and glittered 
in the moonless sky with a strange peculiar 
beauty and the heaven seemed to be thicker 
sown with great stars than usual. I dreamed 
I was out coursing with two greyhounds 
each of which had only one eye. They 
started a hare apiece at the same moment, 
but each greyhound could only see the 
hare that the other was coursing. The 
consequence was that both hares escaped 
and both greyhounds knocked their heads 
against a stone wall. The Cowpers, father 
and sons, went off by the first train to 
Newbridge. . 

Not many writers could convey the sense 
of speed and absurdity together in so 
few words or be content to leave the 
dream alone untitivated and unex- 
plained. 

The effectiveness derives from Kil- 
vert’s own energy, which you can feel in 
everything he does: the guide was right 
who brought him down a difficult moun- 
tain path and then praised his walking. 
The tendons of my knees ached as I 
read about it. Even his descriptions of 
tiredness and pain are energetic: but 
there is never the slightest bustle or 
haste or affectation of manliness. I 
looked up some of Kingsley’s letters for 
comparison: but there was an open-air 
parson of the aggressive kind, shouting 
self-conscious ecstasies among the wilds 
and ruins. Kilvert’s health has no theory 
behind it, and he could not possibly be 
called a muscular Christian. 

He seems to have been a tolerant 
moderate Low Churchman mildly influ- 
enced by the Tractarian desire to 
beautify the services. He calls ‘‘Requies- 
cat in Pace” a beautiful but “unortho- 
dox” inscription for a tombstone. He 
was plainly sincere in deploring modern 
infidelity: religion provided the ulti- 
mate sanction for the code by which he 
lived and hopes of a future life: but 
what moved him most was not specifi- 
cally Christian. At Easter he rejoices 
more in a spring festival than in an 
elaborate scheme of redemption. He 
has no sympathy or understanding for 
asceticism, and when he visits the 
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growing Anglican monastery of “Fr. 
Ignatius” he regrets that so good a man 
should use his virtues in such unprofit- 
able ways. 

“Perhaps to-day,” says Mr. Plomer, “a 
man of Kilvert’s sensitiveness would be 
more troubled by the contrast between 
the bad housing and misery of the very 
poor and the pleasant junketings of the 
leisured class.” Behind the archery and 
croquet and picnics there is a rough 
background, and I wonder how far it is 
the taste of Kilvert or of his editor or 
simply the facts that make so prominent 
adultery, ‘“concubinage,” sadism, suicide, 
madness in the people round Clyro. Cer- 
tainly the sexual side of Kilvert’s nature 
is extremely interesting: female beauty, 
whether in little girls or married 
women, waitresses or squires’ daughters, 
provokes most strongly his sense of 
personality. All through these twenty 
months he had a passion, by no means 
exclusive, for a village girl called “Gipsy 
Lizzie,” and, like Hopkins in The Por- 
trait of Two Beautiful Young People, 
combined with his love an apprehension 
of moral harm. Kilvert (who was shocked 
by the Mordaunt case) betrays no con- 
sciousness of sinful lusting; but he was 
often possessive. After Kathleen Hall 
has gone away, who made him turn 
literary for once and think of Petrarch 
and Laura and “that world-renowned 
flame,” he says: “I thought I was not 
going to care for anyone again. I wonder 
if there is any receipt for hardening the 
heart and making it less impressible.” 
But the same evening he finds some 
recompense in little Polly’s bottom: and 
bottoms he calls them, disliking false 
modesty. To-day also a man of Kilvert’s 
sensitiveness would not record his tastes 
so plainly; he would probably either 
exaggerate or be on his guard. Patmore 
provides a Victorian contrast. Kilvert’s 
girls have large eyes and tiny feet, but 
they are not bread-and-butter young 
ladies for whom his feeling must be 
purified anagogically. 

This book is so good that I wish the 
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editor and publishers could be_per- 
suaded to print the remaining fourteen 
MS. books complete at once, with in- 
dexes and fuller notes: for Kilvert has 
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come to stay. Popular selections can 
easily be made afterwards and are sure 
to go on selling for years; but we want 
the whole thing first. 


A CLEVER IMPOSTURE 


By Sylva 


THE FOURTH FORGER. William 
Ireland and the Shakespeare Papers. 
By John Mair. Cobden-Sanderson. 
8s. 6d. 

William Ireland was, according to a con- 

temporary rhyme, the fourth literary 

forger “born in one prolific age.” He was 
by no means the last to deceive the read- 
ing and writing public: the nineteenth 
century had, notably, its forgeries of 
Byron and Shelley letters, and other 
deceptions of later date and longer dura- 
tion. But these displayed cunning with- 
out creativeness; their authors’ acts were 
imitative, like those of the coiner, and 
their motives chiefly mercenary. Ireland 
was indeed the last whose forgeries were 
made to serve a writer’s vanity. Born 
seven years after Chatterton’s death, he 
was tempted to picture his own fame 
living on, like Chatterton’s, long after 
the lie had been detected. He, too, was 
only a boy, and an ingenious one, when 
he began “discovering” Shakespeare 
manuscripts. With luck a whole series of 
dramatic works might have succeeded 

Vortigern, Henry II and the projected 

William the Conqueror. The mask once 

off, a second Shakespeare might be re- 

cognized, hardly, if at all, inferior to the 
first. 

The actual measure of Ireland’s fame 
and ability is to be found in Mr. Mair’s 
account of the episode. To begin with, 
he has revived a name that never sprang 
so easily as Chatterton’s to the mind. And 
then, his extracts from the tragedy 
Vortigern tell us, without further labour, 
why the “complete remains’ of this 
talented boy need not be published. As 
an artist William simply was not good 
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enough. As a deceiver he was wonder- 
fully resourceful and entirely adequate 
for the limited and domestic audience 
he first had in mind. Without the 
further vanity of his father Samuel, the 
antiquary and art dealer, it is possible 
that William would have been content 
with dupery at home. Samuel was a very 
Malvolio for gullibility, and the eager- 
ness with which he swallowed the first 
and each succeeding document William 
brought home can only be explained by 
his conviction that the boy was too 
stupid to invent, and his intense desire 
to believe. The tale of the mysterious 
“Gentleman” who owned the papers was 
as frail as gossamer, and even Samuel 
was worried by its frequent rents. 
William patched them clumsily, or 
turned suspicion into pride by the 
remarkable discovery of an ancestor, 
William MHenrye Irelande, who had 
saved Shakespeare from drowning in the 
Thames. 

The story, as played out between 
father and son, is excellent farce; but 
when the greater literary world intrudes, 
it becomes more like fantasy, if it is not 
a perfect satire on the snobberies, con- 
troversies and wise-headed ignorance of 
the age. The forgeries, plausible on 
the surface, were replete with faults, 
and should have been found out at once. 
Instead, the experts idly glanced and 
wondered; the College of Arms approved 
the spurious Deeds; James Boswell 
kissed “the invaluable relics”; Pitt, 
Burke, the Poet Laureate and the Prince 
of Wales believed. The very doubters 
seemed motivated only by personal spite. 
And Mr. Mair has not noted that 
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Charles Lamb, inspired by the discover- 
ies, dedicated his bogus Falstaff letters 
to “Master Samuel Irelaunde”’. (But this 
was sailing rather near the wind.) No 
wonder William’s head was turned, his 
stories of the “Gent’s” possessions grew 
taller, while his own ambitions, dramatic 
and financial, swelled to bursting point. 

But so did Samuel’s. When the con- 
troversy raged at last and Vortigern was 
laughed off the boards at Drury Lane, 
Mr. Ireland senior, who had published 
his book of facsimile manuscripts in 
blind faith, was the chief sufferer and 
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the journalists’ butt. For young William 
the bitterest blow was his failure to 
achieve notoriety. He wrote his Confes- 
sions—and was not believed! This was 
the final irony. Mr. Mair’s last chapter, 
headed “Anticlimax”, shows the forger 
lapsing into a tedious life of poverty and 
inferior journalism, quite forgotten. Mr. 
Mair has selected his facts for their 
dramatic value and concentrated, not 
unwisely, on the story of the forgeries. 
He tells the remarkable tale with full 
appreciation, which the reader cannot 
help but share. 


WILFRID GIBSON 


By Walter 


COMING AND GOING. By Wilfrid 

Gibson. Oxford University Press. 5s. 
The tide of poetry has its flow, and ebb; 
and as it recedes deposits its lustre-losing 
shells, its precious amber and its mere 
flotsam at high-water mark. And the 
children continue “to sport upon the 
shore.” To the young Newtons now 
meditating there, Georgian relics are 
naturally far less attractive than they 
used to be. But they need not for that 
reason and in their own kind be less 
valuable. Every poet, every imaginative 
writer, has only his own individual 
region and range of interest, and he is 
capable of transmuting only a fraction 
of it into words. The self to which 
advancing age may admit him, as if it 
were a destined inheritance, may enrich 
this range and add to this poetic experi- 
ence; but it is unlikely to change it in 
essence. To remain faithful to it, how- 
ever wide or narrow it may be, is the 
most and best that any poet can accom- 
plish. And no one familiar with Mr. 
Gibson’s work could deny him this 
precious tribute. 

What captured his imaginative inter- 
est in his early days interests him still. 
No less evident than ever in this new 
collection, Coming and Going—a title 
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tinged with a characteristic irony—is his 
profound sympathy with, and under- 
standing of the men whose destiny in 
life it is to “make their living” against 
long odds, in danger, difficulty, and often 
in despair. A small boy of seven or there- 
abouts once confided to his father that 
when he grew up he hoped to flourish as 
a dustman in the morning, as a sailor in 
the afternoon, and as a poet in his spare 
time. His reply to the inquiry—Why a 
poet at all?—was that this occupation, 
Daddie, was so safe. Safe it is, even if 
practically and spiritually it is also 
desperately insecure. Wilfrid Gibson has 
never forgotten either dustman or 
sailor. He loves the wayfaring man, and 
can at times for that reason give the 
kindliest welcome to-the fool. As for the 
sea, she is a lifelong sweetheart of his. 
He knows her, heart and soul, in her 
every mood and humour and perilous 
caprice; and no less intimately the 
precious stones she wears for shining 
necklet—islands. 

The most vivid, direct and translu- 
cent in colour and atmosphere, the 
most “realistic” and romantic poems in 
his new volume have this siren for 
theme. But even here humanity—and 
its inhumanity—has its niche. 
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When, wonderingly, he saw a face 

Once known in some forgotten place— 
Yet strangely now snow-cold and fair 
Beneath thick wet sea-coloured hair. . . 
Snow-cold her breasts above him hung ; 
And streaming cold her green hair swung; 
Quenching the harsh sun’s brassy blaze, 
Betwixt him and skull-piercing rays ; 

And as she gently stooped to him 

Cold drenched each fiery fevered limb . . . 
And now he looked without surprise 

Into her shadowy green eyes ; 

And hardly wondered he could stand, 

As they together hand in hand 

Through blinding webs of quivering light 
Plunged deep in green unfathomed night. 


So intense is his observation, and so 
sharply-cut, intent, exact and arresting 
are his terms—“‘Arctic iceflows, grey with 
walruses”’; “‘schnapps-brilliant sunshine”; 
“with blue eyes lightless in his blank 
white face’; “So, on through slish and 
slush And slob we steamed ’twixt ice- 
walls’”—that they may as it were half- 
daze his readers’ inward eye, and so 
conceal what is even more valuable, his 
imaginative intuition, and even his gift 
for poetic narrative. It is a narrative 
always condensed, and very seldom de- 
coyed into by-ways of simile and so forth. 
As for the islands, “Milk for the Ship”; 
“The Island Sheep”; “The Caretaker” 
exhale every whiff of their inexhaustible 
tang and fragrance; the first of them— 
which Daphnis might have read to 
Chloe—being a little masterpiece on 
that peculiar, ancient and human 
miracle, love at first sight. So too in 
his other poems, the sensuous objective 
appeal is so vivid and, at a first reading, 
so self-sufficing that it may conceal the 
very reference, tender or tragic, which 
was its vital incentive. In other poems, 
the objective itself appears to have been 
the chief decoy, and the tragic or satiri- 
cal reference appears to have been added 
for contrast, or as an afterthought. And 
because it is the initial impulse that is 
of most value, these particular poems are 
the least successful. 

Others, of an epigrammatic turn, are 
amused and tolerant, or shrewd with 
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irony, or acid with distaste, or tart with 
pure prejudice; but the best of them are 
the least satirical. “Experience,” for 
example: 


If age bring wisdom, even I 

Should have some sense before I die : 
Yet, growing old, I do not find 

Years ‘bring the philosophic mind’. 
Sharper than in my earliest years 

My heart’s beset with hopes and fears ; 
More keenly disappointment stings ; 
And I keep on expecting things. 


and “Dreams’”’: 


The years fulfil no youthful dreams ; but 

give 

Ever new dreams for old ; and so we live : 

And who knows, even as life’s last dream 

dies, 

What dream of dreams allures death-dazzled 

eyes? 

That old shrouded figure—referred to 
in the third word from the end of the 
last quoted line—whether in a disguise 
of mockery, of consolation, sheer un- 
weetingness, or of inscrutable beauty, 
shifts and shuffles pretty actively 
through these pages. Indeed, the 
Georgians are growing old. And that, 
in body, is the eventual fate of us all. 
But in mind?—hardly in this Georgian! 
His memories of over twenty years ago 
are as fresh and particularized in “The 
Fatigue” as if they were of yesterday, and 
its expression is fully as colloquial as 
anything of Thomas Hardy’s. The whole 
poem is suffused too with a delicious and 
slightly sardonic grin at “Private Gibson, 
M.T. 381907,” while in form it is no 
less original—just midway between a 
conventional metre and what is very 
nearly free verse. Indeed, even where 
the rhythms and phrases of these new 
poems appear to be at their loosest and 
easiest, a punctilious technique—bosom- 
servant of this poet’s heart—is never 
failing also to keep its head. Art is the 
gift alone of the visionary Muses, and he 
has been in their company. But a mind 
as deeply devoted to poetry as his, and 
as vigilant a craftsmanship as this—well, 
“Manners makyth man.” 
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OUR GREATEST SOLDIER 
By Henry W. Nevinson 


MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES. Vol. IV. By the Right Hon. 
Winston §S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 
Harrap. 253. 

This is the fourth and last volume of a 
great biography, and the high level of 
the previous volumes is entirely main- 
tained. Mr. Winston Churchill was 
peculiarly qualified for the task. He 
possesses the industrious energy required 
for the amount of careful research into 
the documents and letters stored at 
Blenheim and other places, and they are 
almost innumerable; for in the age of 
Queen Anne people wrote a great deal, 
and their writings were preserved for 
affection, admiration, or intrigue. Mr. 
Churchill also has the historian’s gift of 
selection, emphasis, and the imagination 
of reality. He has always shown himself 
a master of clear and definite prose, and, 
though quite capable of eloquence, he 
has here exercised such restraint that the 
few passages of rhetoric pass unnoticed 
or are welcomed in the interest of the 
whole. 

The volume covers the tragic period 
of Marlborough’s life. It begins at the 
time of his greatest glory, though signs 
of his fall could already be detected. It 
exposes the causes of his fall owing to 
backstairs chatter, the whims of an un- 
happy and ailing Queen, and the almost 
incredible meanness of spiteful and self- 
seeking politicians. Henry St. John 
(Bolingbroke), Robert Harley (Oxford), 
James Butler (Ormonde), John Sheffield 
(Buckingham and Normanby)—what a 
set! And there were many others, indis- 
tinguishable in their insignificance— 
titled people whose names would long 
have been forgotten but for their viru- 
lent or distant connection with Marl- 
borough and the changeful Queen. We 


are told how, by the bedchamber influ- 
ence of Abigail (Mrs. Masham), Tories 
supplanted Whigs and gave away their 
country’s position as the leading Power 
in Europe, gave away nearly all the 
fruits of his seven years of victory, caused 
his fall from power in the army and the 
State, and, what was worst of all, con- 
ducted secret overtures to the King of 
France and arranged that the British 
contingent with the Grand Alliance 
under Prince Eugéne should desert as a 
body in the hour of need. It was St. John 
who gave orders to Ormonde, actually 
Marlborough’s successor in command, 
when 12,000 British red-coats separated 
themselves from the main army of the 
Allies and marched away, drooping 
their heads in shame, or sitting on the 
ground weeping with rage and grief 
when they thought of all they had dared 
and suffered, and of “the Old Corporal” 
who had led them on. For Marlborough 
was endearingly called “the Old Cor- 
poral” by his veterans, just as Napoleon 
was called “the Little Corporal.” It is 
upon this hideous disgrace, so well fitted 
to earn our country the reproach of “per- 
fide Albion,” that Mr. Churchill for once 
cannot restrain his eloquence: 


For an English Minister, acting in the 
name of the Queen, to conceal from the Allies 
his intention, while disclosing it secretly to 
the enemy, was in fact to encompass the 
defeat of Eugéne and the slaughter of the 
allies and comrades with whom the British 
troops had so long stood shoulder to shoul- 
der. Nothing in the history of civilized 
peoples has surpassed this black treachery. 
The punishment meted out in after years by 
their countrymen to the criminals con- 
cerned may lighten, but cannot efface, its 
indelible stain. 
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The portraits of Dukes and Viscounts 
given in this volume, though often by 
Kneller, only reveal the triviality or 
selfishness of the Tory gang who brought 
about the great soldier’s fall. One is 
hardly to be distinguished from the next. 
It is true that the enormous wigs that 
all but Walpole wear have the curious 
effect of rendering all faces alike, and 
obliterating individuality. From the 
look of these English Tories one might 
suppose they all belonged to a despotic 
governing class in a Nazi State, and the 
sense of monotony is only increased by 
the expensive trumpery of their clothing 
as noblemen. It is strange that in an age 
of England’s great distinction in litera- 
ture, art, and war, the destinies of the 
country should have fallen into such 
hands. But for the death of the in- 
triguing, obstinate, and decrepit Queen, 
our fall from a height into a still lower 
depth would have been inevitable. 

Of course, there was Sarah, always 
distinct enough, so witty, fearless, and 
sharp-tongued. We see her here, as in 
the previous volume, detecting the 
underhand schemes of her enemies, often 
giving her renowned husband the best 
advice, and always defending him like a 
wild cat defending her cub. Her retorts 
to the foe are as devastating as his 
battles, but the strangest thing about her 
is that he loved her constantly, and that 
in an age as loose as any other. He often 
ends a letter to her with the words that 
he has no care what may happen if only 
she is kind to him. And on the evening 
before the terrible and bloody battle of 
Malplaquet, he finishes his letter with 
the words: 


In the meantime I cannot hinder saying 
to you, that though the fate of Europe if 
these armies engage may depend upon the 
good or bad success, yet your uneasiness 
gives me much greater trouble. 


When Sarah is dismissed and com- 
pelled to give up the Golden Key of the 
Queen’s wardrobe, we see the hero of 
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the finest victories ever won for England 
grovelling at the stubborn Queen’s feet, 
imploring that Sarah might be restored. 
But all in vain. The Golden Key passed 
to Abigail, the model eavesdropper and 
sycophant. 

His personal knowledge of service and 
administration in naval and military 
affairs gives Mr. Churchill unusual 
authority in writing of Marlborough’s 
strategy and battles. His description of 
Malplaquet is vivid with horror. It was 
a savage battle, for after the siege of 
Tournai the temper of both contesting 
armies was stirred to a bloodthirsty 
depth. No quarter was given to officers 
or men. All the wounded were shot, 
bayoneted and plundered. ““They hewed 
in pieces,” said a German observer, “all 
they found before them, even the dead 
when their fury found no more living to 
devour.” The campaign and siege of 
Bouchain is described with equal vigour 
and precision. This was our greatest 
soldier’s tenth and last campaign, and 
it was as brilliant and decisive as any 
other, though seldom heard of, per- 
haps because the treacherous dealings 
with the French were already crawling 
towards the shameful peace. Yet we 
read “the whole operation was acclaimed 
at the time, and has since been held 
to be, an unsurpassed masterpiece of 
the military art. It was regarded as 
Marlborough’s finest strategem and 
manoeuvre.” 

Then came his fall, the loss of all his 
offices, the groundless charge of pecula- 
tion, his voluntary exile and triumphant 
return, his retirement to watch the build- 
ing of Blenheim, his gradually failing 
strength, and the quiet death in Windsor 
Lodge at the age of 73. The whole work 
is a record of splendour and tragedy 
magnificently told. Bui behind all this 
splendour and tragedy, all these fine 
peers with their wigs and trumpery, 
somewhere lay the peasants and work- 
ing people. Of them we are told 
nothing, except that they were killed 
by thousands. 
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THE WORLD IN TRAVAIL 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


HEAVEN—AND EARTH. By John 
Middleton Murry. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


In range of subject matter, in depth of 
understanding, above all in the under- 
lying vision of a choice that man must 
now make between self-renewal or self- 
destruction, this is a remarkable book. 
In his own words Mr. Murry has ‘tried 
to reveal the actual growth of the 
modern world through the minds of 
some great men who experienced in act 
or imagination the travail of its becom- 
ing.’ How daring the attempt is and how 
testing, the names of the great men 
whose meaning he has striven to 
inake real to his imagination and to 
ours will suggest. They are Chaucer, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Cromwell, 
Milton, Rousseau, Goethe, Godwin, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Marx, and Morris. 
A critic who can enter into the heart 
and grapple with the thought of each 
and all of these men is exceptionally 
endowed. And Mr. Murry’s achieve- 
ment is the more remarkable because 
he has revealed the vision and the 
values of each in intimate relation 
with the social conditions of their 
times and as determining or prophetic 
of conditions which were or still are 
to be. 

His conviction is that we need, -above 
all to-day, the imagination to see how 
and where different revelations of truth 
correct, complete and_ fructify one 
another. And his book is as valuable for 
the connections which it makes between 
one seminal consciousness and another 
as for the interpretation of the particular 
quality of being which each expressed. 
For him these connections are significant 
threads in the mysterious pattern of a 
human unfoldment which is divinely 
sanctioned. 


As he writes of Cromwell, 


The mystery grows, and in growing, 
grows more plain. We see you, wrestling like 
a giant, to urge the world to growth and to 
save the world from chaos in the growing, 
struggling, like a Titan, for that accommoda- 
tion between the Earthly order and the 
Divine, which eludes us yet, and will elude 
us for ever. 


Yet though the reconciliation of heaven 
and earth may never be accomplished, it 
must always be attempted if the spirit of 
man is not to succumb to his animal 
inertia. This is what Mr. Murry means 
when he writes that the meaning of 
history for him consists in the struggle 
of the world towards Christ. : 


For Christ means acceptance, and forgive- 
ness, and love. Whenever a man is driven 
to acknowledge that those things are neces- 
sary to human life, and that without them 
men become as the beasts that perish, but 
without the innocence of the beasts, then 
he has accepted Christ. He knows that 
either Christ will triumph, or humanity is 
doomed. 


Earth is in harmony with heaven in 
the degree that men practise brother- 
hood. And in medieval England, as Mr. 
Murry conceives it and as Chaucer per- 
sonified it in his poor parson, they were 
nearer to doing so than ever since. He 
believes that in the medieval village 
community was contained the promise 
of a beautiful and natural organization 
of society, a promise that was unfulfilled 
largely because the Church betrayed the 
peasant. It is with this society, one in 
which conscious personality was still for 
the most part latent and in which men 
lived, however hardly, in real community 
with one another and with God, that he 
begins. And he ends significantly with 
Morris who, as a Socialist, aspired to a 
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new creation of the community—‘the 
breaking-down of the impenetrable 
barrier that had grown, through the 
licensed and sanctified selfishness of cen- 
turies of individualism, between religion 
and life.’ 

Between Chaucer and Morris lie the 
centuries in which Western man was 
struggling towards _ self-consciousness 
with all that involved of cruel division 
in himself and in the society to which 
he belonged. It was inevitable that men 
should become aware of themselves as 
individuals. But it was a tragedy, alike 
spiritual and economic, that the anti- 
Christian doctrine should have been 
established, with the approval of the 
Church itself, that personality was a 
function, not of being, but of possession 
and that ‘the conception of individuality 
should emerge only as contaminated and 
debased by individualism.’ 

The crisis of the disease of individual- 
ism is now upon us and we shall die a 
death without meaning unless we take 
the path and accept the cost of regenera- 
tion. And it is because those whom Mr. 
Murry commemorates in this book 
strove in their different ways to regener- 
ate the world by the divine vision and 
to become whole in themselves that they 
can help us in our need. Not that all of 
them succeeded and perhaps here and 
there Mr. Murry claims more for them 
than their due. However deep and total, 
for example, the humanity of Montaigne 
was, can he be said to have been ‘the 
first conscious individual man’? And 
however superficial is the common read- 
ing of what Rousseau meant by ‘natural 
goodness’ it is doubtful whether it 
always meant as clearly to him as it does 
to Mr. Murry a ‘self-awareness, which 
eventually enables man to discern how 
profound and ineradicable are his moral 
impulses.’ But it is because these men 
and life itself mean so much to Mr. 
Murry that he is able to discover in 
them a meaning of which they them- 
selves were not fully aware. One may not 
agree with all his interpretations, with, 
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for example, the exclusive emphasis he 
lays on Wordsworth’s love of England 
in explaining the despair into which he 
fell. But he has a profoundly imagina- 
tive understanding of what the struggle 
for true selfhood in the individual and 
society involves. And in the light of this 
he makes the failures of great men, 
whether it be Milton or Marx, to com- 
plete themselves in the knowledge and 
practice of love as significant as their 
achievements. 


GUNMEN AND BLANK 
VERSE 


WINTERSET. By Maxwell Anderson. 

Bodley Head. 53s. 

This American play in verse has been a 
great success both on the stage and on 
the screen. Take the familiar Chicago 
underworld of the films, re-enforce 
motives, make the characters talk in 
down-at-heels blank verse, with out- 
bursts of sombre and lengthy eloquence 
—the result is curious. We get the effect 
of minor Elizabethan “domestic drama,” 
villainies and searching moodiness. 
Justice betrayed is the theme. The 
main characters are a wandering dilapid- 
ated judge crazed by his own corruption, 
and the son of a legally murdered 
anarchist seeking revenge. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Anderson betrays his own 
theme at the end, which accounts, 
perhaps, for the film’s popularity. 

To compare this tragedy with Mr. 
Stephen Spender’s abstract play on a 
similar theme would be instructive. Both 
plays have the same note of indignation. 
But when Mr. Anderson’s hobos and 
gunmen forget their own vernacular 
(which would have pleased Nash or 
Green) and move into the transcendental 
regions of Cyril Tourneur, we are 
haunted by the suspicion that the poet is 
reviving an out-worn form tinged with 
melodrama, rather than working in a 
new vital medium. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER 
By R. C. K. Ensor 


BEFORE THE WAR. Vol. II. The 
Coming of the Storm. By G. P. Gooch. 
Longmans. 10s. 

In this second volume Dr. Gooch repeats 

the method of the first; that is, he studies 

leading figures in the diplomacy of the 
different Great Powers, and develops the 
various episodes of foreign policy in re- 
lation to one or other of them. It is 
possibly as good a method as any other 
for making the parallel and crossing 
threads in the diplomatic tangle stand 
out separately enough for their signifi- 
cance to be grasped. Like others it has 
its disadvantages; in particular, that one 
frequently does not find a given issue 
treated where one would expect it, so 
that the picture is apt to seem afflicted 
by a temporary lopsidedness. In the first 
volume the personalities, round whom 
the facts were grouped, were Lansdowne, 

Delcassé, Biilow, Isvolsky (whom Dr. 

Gooch rather inconsistently likes to spell 

Iswolsky) and Aehrenthal. The corre- 

sponding list in this second volume is 

Grey, Poincaré, Bethmann-Hollweg, 

Sazonov, and Berchtold. 

Dr. Gooch’s knowledge of the diplo- 
matic documents is, of course, profound. 
Few, if any, scholars have read the poly- 
glot literature of the subject more ex- 
haustively than he; his little biblio- 
graphical notes are excellent. His aim, 
he tells us, is to present the material 
faithfully; he disclaims intending to 
assess responsibilities or find verdicts. 
“The ultimate cause of the explosion,” 
he tells us, ‘“‘was the European anarchy,” 
and beyond that he claims little directly 
save to deny that “any single statesman 
or nation was the sole criminal.” Admit- 
ting both propositions, and fully recog- 
nizing his high-minded integrity, one 
wonders sometimes whether he realizes 
how easily such an attitude may mislead 
ordinary people. For them the suspense 
of judgment becomes a positive verdict 


of equal guilt and innocence all round 
—‘six of one and half a dozen of the 
other.” This is the verdict which 
scholarly German propaganda, ever 
since it scrambled to its feet after the 
first post-war confusion, has for obvious 
reasons sought eagerly to instil. But it 
is a profoundly untrue one; and the wide 
measure of its blind acceptance in Great 
Britain and America has caused, as the 
acceptance of untruth in politics always 
tends to cause, far-reaching practical mis- 
chief. Dr. Gooch encourages also that 
second line of the German propaganda 
defence—that, if anybody was specially 
to blame, it was Austria-Hungary. From 
the standpoint of its original promoters 
this is a most convenient doctrine, not 
only because Habsburg Austria-Hungary 
is dead anyhow, but because it has be- 
come Berlin’s positive interest to drive 
nails into its cofin. But how impartial 
scholars can subscribe to it in the light 
of the Austro-Hungarian official docu- 
ments, always puzzles me. 

English readers of this volume will 
naturally turn first to the 131-page study 
of Grey, with which it opens. It is a 
patient, fair, and not unfriendly pic- 
ture; giving little countenance to the 
cheap detraction which was fashionable 
a few years ago, yet not quite bringing 
out, as posterity surely will, how remark- 
ably successful Grey was in all his main 
endeavours save the one impossible one, 
viz., the final averting of war. There are 
one or two passages which re-exhale 
rather quaintly the perfume of pre-war 
anti-Grey Liberal criticism. When Mr. 
Shuster quitted Persia, for instance, in 
1911, we are told that he “left the 
country which he had gallantly but 
somewhat tactlessly endeavoured to 
save.” “Somewhat tactlessly” is a delight- 
ful meiosis for a bull in a china-shop. 
But Shuster was a hero of the anti-Grey 
Liberals. 
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The book brings out at once the 
difference and the unity of the motives 
in the Entente countries. Reading the 
Grey section we feel in the foreground 
the naval problem; reading Poincaré, 
the problem of North Africa; reading 
Sazonov, the Balkan problem. These 
may seem quite disparate interests, yet 
one fact forced them together—the 
threat of Germany in each case to the 
Balance of Power. When the War came, 
the issue, which was raised visibly and 
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unescapably, was whether Germany 
should be allowed to destroy the Balance 
of Power for ever. It was that issue that 
compelled Great Britain to fight, and 
not any obligation arising out of mili- 
tary or naval conversations, or mere 
diplomatic comradeship as such. To say, 
as Dr. Gooch does, that we fought 
because we “had become entangled 
in the quarrels and ambitions of 
our friends,” is to mistake effects for 
causes. 


A VERY GENTLE SATIRIST 
By Arnold Palmer 


THE THOUGHT-READING MACH- 
INE. By André Maurois. Cape. 53s. 
In our own time Mr. Eugene O'Neill, in 
our fathers’ time W. S. Gilbert, and in 
earlier generations other writers have 
played, in their differing ways, with the 
notion of. a Palace of Truth wherein 
men speak aloud their secret thoughts. 
Something—perhaps his alert eye was 
caught by the comparative success of 
the latest attempt—has encouraged 
M. André Maurois to search the old 
idea once more for unexhausted possi- 


bilities. Unlike the American dramatist’ 


who, considering his medium, treated 
the theme at great length, M. Maurois 
has required little more than 30,000 
words in which to develop his variations. 
The brevity of the tale testifies to the 
conciseness of his methods, and also to 
the slenderness of his contribution. 
His hero is a French Professor of 
Literature who goes for a year, as visit- 
ing lecturer, to an American University. 
The experience, after a few early compli- 
cations, proves a delightful one, for his 
pupils are enthusiastic, his colleagues 
kindness itself. One of these, his neigh- 
bour and friend, the brilliant English 
scientist, Professor Hickey, invents a 
machine called the psychograph which, 
when placed close to persons in a relaxed 
or dreamy state—e.g., after meals or on 
going to bed—records their unuttered 


musings. The news of the invention soon 
reaches the ears of the commercial mag- 
nates and, in one of the most amusing 
scenes in the book, Mr. Edward Fork, 
the radio king, secures world rights. Mr. 
Fork’s factory makes popular and de 
luxe models of the machine: Mr. Fork’s 
Director of Publicity, Mr. Drummer, ~ 
christens the invention Psiki and 
launches monster advertising and house- 
to-house selling campaigns. The French 
Professor of Literature, having seen the 
United States made Psiki-conscious and 
turn Psiki-mad, returns to home and 
fortune as sole, and general, agent of 
The  Psychograph Company, Inc. 
(France). 

But Psiki never catches on in France; 
and after a time its popularity dwindles 
to nothing even in the United States. 
Why is this? M. Maurois advances more 
reasons than one to explain the phe- 
nomenon, but the argument to which 
he attaches most importance is curious 
rather than, as he presents it, convincing. 
The world discovers that the thoughts 
passing through the idle mind do not 
truly represent the nature or character, 
or even the enduring hopes, of the 
individual. Thus, a man or woman 
shown by Psiki to think continually of 
food would not necessarily be glutton- 
ous but might merely be undergoing a 
strict course of diet. With the return of 
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normal meals the patient’s thoughts 
would enter a better, or a wider, or at 
least a different field. 

The argument, though ingenious, is 
so inadequately developed that serious 
examination seems hardly expected. 
M. Maurois seems to have chosen it, 
from several alternatives, as a means to 
end his little story. In the same way the 
story itself has an apologetic air, as if 
ashamed of its implications and chiefly 
concerned with the fear of boring us. 
Then what, one wonders, if it was to be 
so soon done for, was it ever begun for? 
The question is worth a moment’s con- 
sideration, since the author is not one of 
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those who write books for no particular 
reason. For years, in the cause of Anglo- 
French friendship, he has been explain- 
ing the English and the French to each 
other, to the mutual profit of both and 
doubly, let us hope, of himself. In his 
new book we find, in addition to our 
old friends the brilliant Englishman and 
the simple Frenchman, a number of 
delightful Americans. The development 
has evident, and proved, possibilities; 
from our point of view it is, indeed, a 
decided improvement on the delightful 
Frenchman, the brilliant American and 
the simple Englishman of the Hollywood 
model. 


A MILKWOMAN AND OTHERS 
By E. H. W. Meyerstein 


THE POLITE MARRIAGE. By J. M. 
S. Tompkins, D.Litt. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 10s. 6d. 

Of the seven nonentities here accorded 
preferential treatment by an historian of 
the English popular novel none has a 
vestige of value for us to-day except, a 
biggish except, as exemplifying the 
social tone of the Age of Reason (second 
half). All are “period” freaks, each with 
his or her individual gesture. The most 
refined, the Griffith couple, who lead off, 
illustrate the epistolary roman du ceur, 
as practised by self-conscious Welsh 
exploiters of. decorous emotional gym- 
nastics. Though eminently themselves, 
they lack the broader human interest of 
the pair in Croft’s Love and Madness. 
Of Downman, a less happy Armstrong, 
the best that can be said is that he 
affords a quarry for ridiculous blanks 
about infantile diseases, a didactic 
buffoon in a conversazione of versifying 
medicos. 

The fourth subject, whose maiden 
name, Cromartie, Miss Tompkins has 
deduced from a line in the elegy on a 
brother, and substantiated by the Clif- 
ton registers, belongs to the history not 


of literature but patronage. She exists 
for us as an ironical gloss on Dr. 
Johnson’s lament to Hannah More in 
1782 that that lady had not married 
Chatterton, that posterity might have 
seen a propagation of poets. After the 
tragedy of 1770 it was more or less 
incumbent on polite Bristol not to over- 
look the presence of poetry in her poorer 
citizens; hence the taking up of Mrs. 
Ann Yearsley by Miss More, who landed 
less a Sappho than a Tartar. The essay- 
ist’s zeal outruns the deserts of this 
termagant poetaster (not ignored by 
Southey), who could celebrate an off- 
spring’s death by “Obdurate angel! 
spare my Fred’rick’s heart,” and “Distin- 
guish’d Babe, farewell!” Still, the Milk- 
woman’s rumpus with the Minerva of 
Park Street, the “deed of trust” and the 
“hogwash of her kitchen” are perhaps 
worth resuscitating as proofs that the 
animus, if not the spirit, of “the marvel- 
lous Boy” was still agog in less unfor- 
tunate Bristolians. It wouid be more to 
the point to cite James Thistlethwaite 
than Jane Eyre, the rapprochement 
between “Lactilla” and Charlotte being 
one of spleen, not style. 
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In like case stands the author, here 
identified as John Carter the antiquary, 
of that illiterate human document The 
Scotch Parents, an illustration of the 
period’s lower-middle-class histrionics 
and the notorious impropriety of its 
milliners. This is a London vignette 
one might expect to find in a footnote 
of Mrs. George. Similarly, the inquest 
on James White, Esq., who seems to 
owe his posthumous existence to Miss 
Tompkins’s researches, is more appeal- 
ing than his three mock-medieval antici- 
pations of Peacock. The closing essay on 
the Godwinian Mary Hays, less notori- 
ous than Catherine Hayes, provides the 
spectacle of a man-pursuer’s revenge 
on, and later subordination to, her 
milieu. The patient accomplishment 
of this hortus siccus is a quiet joy to 
the botanizer of literary lanes; Austin 
Dobson would have welcomed ‘it. 


CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 


WHAT I BELIEVE. By J. D. Beresford. 
PROBLEMS OF RELIGION. By 
Gerald Bullett. Heinemann. 5s. each. 

These are the first two volumes of a series 

which its editor, Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, 

says is to “include historians, philoso- 
phers, men of science, and theologians” 
among its contributors, but its “chief aim 

. . is to form a focus for the creative 
artists.” Very often an artist feels that 
his beliefs, expressed in his work, will 
suffer if he tries to formulate them more 
precisely. ‘The real religious issue,” Mr. 

Bullett says on an early page, “is between 

those who apprehend a universal mystery 

and those who do not.” Where the artist 
may go wrong is in assuming that his 
vision of the universe, given him in 
artistic experience, is “‘true” in the sense 
of representing the existing universe as 
it should and could be. This is like say- 
ing—as Mr. Bullett does say later on— 
that the body’s norm is perfect health. 

Mr. Beresford, approaching the subject 
autobiographically, is more satisfying on 
the conditions which make it possible for 
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religion to be both an inner experience 
and a source of creative action to the 
world. With admirable honesty he de- 
scribes his own development from an 
evangelical childhood through a long 
period of scepticism to a conviction that 
“those who long without wavering for 
atonement with all life, will find God 
in every expression of the universe.” He 
does not perhaps come fully to terms with 
the Christian symbol of the Cross and its 
profoundly paradoxical implication that 
the real triumph of the spirit in a world 
of time requires acceptance, always, of 
a no less real defeat. But these two books 
have an essential virtue: the reader can- 
not doubt that the truth of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s saying, quoted by Mr. Bullett: 
“Life is a pure flame, and we live by an 
invisible sun within us’—is for both 
writers an experienced fact. 
CHARLES Davy 
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THE OPEN FIELDS 
By Barbara Hammond 


THE OPEN FIELDS. By C. S. and C. S. 

Orwin. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Orwin modestly disclaim 
the title of historians, but if the first 
duty of the historian is, as Professor 
Powicke has recently told us, to live 
through the events of the past and to 
think the thoughts of those who acted 
them, then they have been remarkably 
successful in writing history. Incident- 
ally, with gentle but firm hands these 
agricultural experts overturn the well- 
established generalizations of profes- 
sional historians. 

This book is an important study and 
discussion of the open field system. The 
early division of open fields into strips 
and blocks of strips, a “multitudinous 
muddle of little bits’ of land, as the 
writers call it, was explained by Mait- 
land as due, in spite of its inconveni- 
ence, to a desire for equality. The 
Orwins will have none of this; they 
scorn the idea of early agriculturists 
having time for a survey and a sharing 
out. The secret of the queer-shaped bits, 
according to them, lies in the mould- 
board of the plough (the part which 
turns over the slice cut by the plough- 
share) and in the need for an early com- 
munity to get a living from the ground 
or starve. By a technical explanation, 
with diagrams, clear even to a towns- 
man provided he knows the difference 
between a ridge and a furrow, they show 
that, given the conditions and the tools 
at their disposal, the community could 
have devised nothing better than the 
strip system for their purpose. Each strip 
represents roughly a day’s work and 
each man had as much as he could culti- 
vate. Thus, instead of having equality 
and inconvenience, the community had 
equality as a result of convenience. 

The main part of this valuable book 
is taken up with a detailed examination 


of the system as it has worked through 
the centuries at Laxton in Nottingham. 
At Laxton alone in England the system 
survives, and in the muniment room of 
the Lord of the Manor, whose family 
has held the Manor since 1640, there 
lies a rich collection of documents which 
have yielded a specially rich harvest 
interpreted by writers familiar with 
every inch of the ground to which they 
refer. Of special value is a wonderful 
illustrated map of 1635, with its accom- 
panying “terrier” or detailed list of 
holdings, etc. Both are beautifully repro- 
duced in full in this book. 

Perhaps the most interesting section 
for the general reader is the remarkable 
account of #he administration of the 
village agriculture. Here the documents 
are specially full and valuable. “The 
government of the Open Fields,” the 
writers tell us, “is a pure democracy, for 
everyone, sooner or later, has personal 
responsibility for it.” By 1650, in spite 
of great social inequalities, “in the prac- 
tice of agriculture the lord and the 
people were all of them equal.” The 
description of the Manor Courts, their 
bye-laws, the presentments, the fines, the 
inspection of the fields by the juries, the 
regulations for the management of stock 
in the common grazings, all show that 
slovenly farming was heavily penalized, 
and that the system was more flexible 
than is usually supposed. 

As is well known, open field farming 
was found to be unsuitable to the new 
crops, the new machinery, and the com- 
mercial agriculture of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century. Under 
common control the pace of change was 
slow, whereas an individual could do 
what he liked with his own enclosed 
land. So amid the acclamation of the 
enlightened agriculturists of the time, 
though to the sorrow of the small men, 
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the queer irregular strips and all that 
they stood for disappeared. 

These strips represented a system of 
common farming which started with 
small bodies of men clearing patches of 


scrub and working together to wrest a . 


bare subsistence from the land. The 
area of cultivated land was gradually 
increased, and under that system the 
greater part of the people of England 
were fed and clothed for over a thou- 
sand years. To-day, after some 150 years 
of individual farming with improved 
machinery and advanced farming tech- 
nique, patches of scrub increase, while 
a dwindling quantity of arable land is 
cultivated, for a bare subsistence wage, 
by a dwindling body of agricultural 
labourers. It is difficult to read this book 
without feeling that much of our pre- 
sent unhappy condition is due to the 
manner in which the open field system, 
with its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages, was ruthlessly swept away. 


FROM TRILBY TO TRENT 


AFTER THE VICTORIANS. By Amy 
Cruse. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
When, some time ago, Mr. Bentley resur- 
rected Trent, we were glad; and when 
latterly a book about a street-walker was 
withdrawn, the witch-doctors of the 
popular Press had fun for a few days 
smelling out its alleged naughtiness. 
But this careful study by Miss Cruse of 
the sort of books that people were read- 
ing and bothering about, from 1887 
down to the War, leaves one with a sad 
but definite impression that the analo- 
gies of these events would, fifty years 
ago, have produced a reaction consider- 
ably more intense and more prolonged. 
The enthusiasm which they aroused is 
a poor echo of the satisfaction which 
Sherlock Holmes’s return from the falls 
of Reichenbach caused, or the to-do 
with which Tess and Jude and The 
Woman Who Did were greeted. The 
corollary of Miss Cruse’s study seems to 
be that the greater the facilities available 
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for reading (as in the case of political 
activity) the less is the intensity with 
which they are enjoyed. Other factors, 
the religious for example, have to be 
taken into account to explain the extra- 
ordinary fervour with which certain 
books were read and discussed and, 
moreover, purchased during this epoch. 
But when every factor is taken into 
account it still seems that the essence of 
a spirit that is past is contained in Miss 
Cruse’s tale that, in a certain omnibus, 
Robert Elsmere was observed in the 
hands of twelve of the passengers, while 
there is a shadow of coming events in 
her story of Samuel Butler’s servant, 
Alfred: “When Butler had finished 
pointing out the beauties of nature 
from the top of the Rigi, he replied: 
‘Yes, sir, and thank you for telling me 
about it. And now, if you please, sir, I 
should like to lie down on the grass here 
and have a read of Tit-Bits!’”’ Alfred, 
of course, was Alfred; but it is a 
pleasantly symbolic story. 


THE 
MODERN 
HISTORIAN 
by 


Professor C. H. WILLIAMS 
King’s College, University of London 


“An anthology of modern history, 


put together by an eminent pro- 
fessional historian with a view to 
showing the present state of his 
mystery in England.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


“It is a great achievement.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
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“Let us find a seat and sit down and 
endeavour—if it is in any way possible 
to arrive at a solution—to discover some 
reason for such a phenomenon as the 
success of Trilby.” It is Henry James, 
naturally, who is the foiled circuitous 
wanderer. But Miss Cruse has used her 
clippers and gum-pot with a similar 
ardour, and I doubt whether any book, 
Upright or Decadent, that seriously 
occupied the attention of the reading 
public during her selected period has 
escaped her notice. She has spotted all 
the imports: the Russians, with Mrs. 
Garnett to interpret, the Americans, a 
mixed bag, and “the grossness, whether 
subtle or coarse, of the latter-day French 
school.” She has a chapter for the ’nine- 
ties, another for the Empire and Kipling, 
another for the barbaric yawp of the 
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scientists and Mr. Wells. Miss Cruse’s 
catalogue is, in all important respects, 
complete. 

But she is better at noting the success 
of Trilby and other best-sellers than in 
explaining why it happened; and though 
popular education had not spread, 
during the period under review, especi- 
ally its earlier part, to anything like the 
present extent, still I feel that more 
grades of society, and lower grades at 
that, took some interest in ‘books than 
Miss Cruse has recorded. There is not 
enough here of the Common Reader 
and what he thought. Miss Cruse has 
only scratched the surface of a vast and 
intriguing subject, but her study should 
be of great use to anyone trying to find 
his way about the pre-Georgian literary 
scene. RONALD LEWIN 


WOODROW WILSON 
By Wyatt Tilby 


WOODROW WILSON: Life and 
Letters. Vol. VI: Facing War, 1915- 
1917. By Ray Stannard Baker. Heine- 
mann. 215. 

Mr. Stannard Baker’s monumental bio- 

graphy of Woodrow Wilson is now 

approaching the climax of those fateful 
years when the President was no longer 
merely a national statesman but was 
becoming the greatest figure on the 
international stage; the arbiter of peace 
and war and, for a brief period, almost 
the dictator of the Western World. The 
position came to him unsought; for if 
anything is made clear by this ample 
record, it is that Woodrow Wilson was 
first and foremost a domestic reformer, 

a Left-Wing Conservative like the 

younger Pitt and President Roosevelt 

to-day. 

He was not a pacifist; he simply hated 
war because it distracted attention from 
home affairs and diminished the possi- 
bility of progressive legislation. On the 


other hand he was, what so many Ameri- 
cans were not, a true neutral; but he 
was a neutral because he not only had 
no sympathy with Germany, France, or 
Britain but no sympathy with Europe or 
its national aspirations and ambitions. 
He was too good an historical scholar to 
contrast the rivalries of European States 
with the peaceful relations of his own 
American States; but the fact remains 
that at the back of his mind he would 
have agreed with a project for a United 
States of Europe, and been puzzled and 
perplexed when apparently intelligent 
Europeans told him the dream was 
impossible. 

Woodrow Wilson did not understand 
Europe, and Europe did not understand 
him. On the other hand America under- 
stood him well enough, as a good party 
man who had the luck of the devil in 
turning a minority victory of 1912 into 
a majority victory of 1916 by “Keeping 
us out of war”. Within a year America 
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was in the war, though Wilson kept out 
of it as long as possible; Mr. Baker, by 
the way, cites irrefutable evidence to 
prove that the slogan of 1916 was not 
a piece of slick and trick electioneering, 
and thus clears Wilson’s memory of any 
suspicion of sharp political practice. 

‘There seems little doubt that Wilson 
would have resisted the appeals of the 
Allies early in 1917 and the protests of 
American industrialists who were becom- 
ing more and more dependent on British 
and French orders; Wall Street and 
Pittsburg after all were Republican, 
and Wilson was a good Democrat who 
had no special reason to protect the capi- 
talists of the other party. The idea of 
making the world safe for democracy 
was an afterthought, perhaps a justifica- 
tion of intervention which was uttered 
because he hated the course to which 
events had driven him; his prevailing 
mood, even after the break with Ger- 
many, was that of a man “too proud to 
fight”’—and too stubborn to alter his 
mental attitude. 

What then compelled him to alter it? 
The answer is a curious one. [he inten- 
sified German submarine campaign of 
1917, with its insolent provisions for the 
restriction and control of American 
shipping, made a break of relations 
inevitable, but it did not make war 
inevitable. The miracle of making Presi- 
dent Wilson change his mind was per- 
formed by Zimmerman—surely the most 
insignificant cause that ever produced so 
remarkable a consequence—by his pro- 
posal that Mexico should reconquer 
Texas and Arizona and New Mexico. 

To the European mind, accustomed to 
conquests and transfers of territory, 
the proposal seemed innocent enough. 
An American could not be expected to 
feel quite the same about it. Presi- 
dent Wilson, coldly indifferent to Euro- 
pean boundaries, at once took fire at the 
hint of a threat to the soil of the Repub- 
lic: within a few weeks “too proud to 
fight” had become “force—force to the 
uttermost.” Quite rightly and properly, 
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JOHN 


DRINKWATER 
English Poetry 


An Unfinished History 


Of this work, on which John Drinkwater 
was engaged when he died, the second 
part (which was to have been a detailed 
survey of each period of English 
poetry), was regrettably curtailed at the 
Elizabethan age. 

The first, or general, section, however, 
is so full of reference to every period that 
a vivid impression is established of the 
whole canvas of English poetry. 


With a Preface by St. Fohn Ervine 
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Edited and Illustrated by 
KEITH HENDERSON 


The poet-ploughman’s Life in his own 
words, pieced together from his diaries, 
letters and poems, with comments by 
his sister, his brothers and a few other 
contemporaries, arbitrarily arranged to 
form a continuous story. 


With 68 black-and-white illustrations 
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Arizona mattered more to the White 
House than Belgium and Poland. 

It would have been well had he re- 
membered this at Versailles; at least it 
would have saved him the blunder of 
asking America to accept the mandate 
for Armenia, and the humiliation of the 
Senate rejecting the League of Nations. 
For that matter we shall have to wait for 
the seventh or more probably the eighth 
volume of Mr. Stannard Baker’s work— 
and in the meantime he would do well 
to look up the share of Cecil, Smuts, and 
Grey in formulating the scheme of the 
League, of which no hint appears in this 
section. 

That is really the only criticism which 
can be levelled against this long and 
important instalment of the present 
great biography; but, incidentally, it 
must be noted that Mr. Baker has, pre- 
sumably quite unconsciously, refuted 
the modern case against detailed “Lives 
and Letters,” on the classic lines of 
Morley and Buckle. A more summary 
life of the President will no doubt suffice 
the ordinary reader in years to come, but 
nothing less full and comprehensive 
than Mr. Baker’s record, combined with 
the relevant local and contemporary 
documents, would have explained the 
deeper springs of policy and the baffling 
political personality of his hero. 


BRUNO SHADBOLT 


SPELLA HO. By H. E. Bates. Cape. 
8s. 6d. 
Spella Ho is the name of a great 
Georgian house set in the South Mid- 
Jand countryside which is the usual 
world of Mr. Bates’s characters. In the 
middle of Queen Victoria’s reign the 
demesne runs down to the little pur- 
poseless village of Castor, in one of 
whose least considerable hovels in the 
winter of 1853 Bruno Shadbolt is born. 
In 1931 Spella Ho is Shadbolt’s 
property; it looks out on the chimneys 
and condensers of an industrial town, 
with cinemas and hotels and a railway 
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that lives on the iron ore pulled from 
the earth outside the grounds of Spella 
Ho. In this transformation Shadbolt’s 
ambitions have their monument. Castor 
and Shadbolt have fed one another’s 
growth at the expense of love or confi- 
dence or even of admiration, in obedi- 
ence to a simple obsession with money, 
which has allowed on Shadbolt’s side 
the pursuit of women as a single dis- 
traction. In his person Shadbolt epito- 
mises an age of acquisition and taste- 
less growth, a man who at eighty can 
think of his illiterate starving youth, 
his abandonment of his family, his ruth- 
less -business deals, his imprisonment, 
the woman he caused to commit suicide, 
the woman whom he caused to drown, 
merely as things encountered on the 
path to power which carry no emotional 
undertones, a man without a friend, a 
scruple or an educated taste, and almost 
without a regret. 

To a more expansive, less inquisitive 
novelist it would have been an occasion 
for an Academy portrait—Shadbolt, 
static or almost so, a pawn upholstered 
in the robes of a profiteer, against the 
ponderous formal background of the 
latter end of the industrial revolution. 
Mr. Bates is much more conscious of 
his sitter than Shadbolt, in life, could 
be himself. The situations into which 
Shadbolt is thrust have been faced in 
the imagination of his creator, and 
the stages by which his ambitions are 
realized form not merely a sequence of 
events but the experiences of a living 
character. Everything that Mr. Bates 
writes is controlled by a perfect sense of 
proportion, and where he differs from 
any of his contemporaries who might 
have attempted a theme with a formal 
resemblance to this is that he has been 
able to give personal significance and 
distinction to each of the subsidiary 
characters whom Shadbolt overshadows. 
This is, I suppose, Mr. Bates’s most 
ambitious book; I am certain that it is 
his best. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
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A STERNE OF THE 
STAGE 


THE KING OF NOWHERE, AND 
OTHER PLAYS. By James Bridie. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

These three plays have two character- 

istics in common. They all appear to 

begin better than they end, and in each 
case the movement of the narrative is 
circular. The King of Nowhere, an actor 
on the borderline of insanity, uses the 
magic of his personality to play the 
dictator. So long as he is asked to do 
no more than speak with burning elo- 
quence about nothing he is immensely 
successful; but at the first touch of reality 
he collapses and returns, not unhappily, 
to a mental hospital. The Babes in the 
Wood are a schoolmaster and his wife 
who, escaping from pedagogic drudgery 
on the proceeds of a successful scientific 
book, lose themselves among strange and 
horrid people and eventually escape to 
safety. And The Last Trump shows how 
a greedy capitalist faces Judgment Day 
and comes through the ordeal with his 
predestined greed undiminished. There 
can be no doubt that these pieces be- 
gin better than they end. Mr. Bridie 
has written nothing more thrilling than 
the return home of the actor (wearing 
the white make-up and the twisted black 
mouth of the pierrot) to find the doctor 
waiting to certify him, nothing more 
amusing than the schoolmaster’s struggle 
to tell a fourteen-year-old schoolboy the 
facts of life, and few scenes of more 
general comedic promise than the 
medical examination which opens The 
Last Trump. But there is a great deal 
of doubt whether critics should continue 
to tell Mr. Bridie that he must learn to 
harness his high sense of character and 
his vivid dialogue to a single theme. He 
is almost as fond of digressions as Sterne. 

Sometimes they are disconcerting, but 

we cannot help feeling the liveliest 

interest in all that is going on. With all 
his academic faults he continually sur- 
prises and delights an open mind, and it 
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may well be, as these plays suggest, that 
he is feeling his way towards a kind of 
dramatic narrative more favourable to 
the lively development of character as 
he sees it than the kind which boasts a 
beginning, a middle and an end. 

A. V. COOKMAN 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL» = THE: DAY » BEFORE 


YESTERDAY. By Ernest A. Baker. © 


Witherby. 16s. 

Dr. Baker covers a whole crowded city 
of fiction, from which stand out as the 
most impressive structures in his view— 
it was an age, above all, of pictorial 
writing—the works of Thomas Hardy, 
George Moore, Henry James and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. James is given as de- 
tailed an analysis as anyone, though his 
best novels were written long before he 
became a naturalized Englishman. Dr. 
Baker justifies this “kidnapping”, as he 
himself calls it, on the entirely reason- 
able ground of James’s “subversive 
effect” upon the methods, conception 
and status of English novel-writing. 
When the tenth and final volume of this 
history, to include Conrad, D. H. 
Lawrence and their contemporaries, 
comes to be read, the necessity for 
including at this stage a somewhat 
lengthy study of the great American 
author will no doubt seem still more 
apparent. 

With the ’nineties we reach a newer, 
brighter, altogether less cumbrous, if 
less creatively significant world, the 
epoch of the asthetes and eclectics, 
heralded by Martus the Epicurean and 
Dorian Grey, to say nothing of George 
Moore’s dismissal of literary moralizing. 
In both these divisions of an urbane and 
scholarly treatment of an enormous svb- 
ject Dr. Baker maintains his judicious 
sobriety, his careful distinctions between 
what is and is not literature and his 
pleasing intimacy of style. 

James CLEUGH 
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SET TO MUSIC 
BROADSIDES: A Collection of New 

Irish and English Songs. Cuala Press. 
“I liave always known that there was 
something I disliked about singing, and 
I naturally dislike print and paper; but 
now at last I understand why, for I have 
found something better.” In these words, 
written by Mr. Yeats in 1907, we may see 
the germ of Broadsides. Together with 
Lady Dorothy Wellesley he has collected 
a number of ballads and lyrics from such 
heterogeneous writers as Oliver Gogatty, 
Ldith Sitwell, Gordon Bottomley, Hilaire 
Belloc, Walter de la Mare and James 
Stephens, had them illustrated and set 
to airs by another collection of artists al- 
most as heterogeneous, and published 
them in a beautifully got-up edition from 
the Cuala Press. A short preface sets 
forth the aim of the collection: to 
restore 

the ancient art of song, no more superseded 

than that of Giotto . . . this ancient art 

{in which] the words first catch the attention, 

stand as it were in the foreground. . . . 

The art of the concert platform is a parvenu, 

it is upon trial, it should be convicted and 

the majority of men are on our side. . . . 

The concert platform has wronged the poets 

by masticating their well-made words and 

turning them into spittle... . 

Here, with not even the appeal to 
Greek antiquity lacking, is a new version 
of the old complaint that was made in 
the seventeenth century by Monteverdi, 
in the eighteenth by Gluck, in the nine- 
teenth by Wagner. Mr. W. J. Turner is 
suitably the only professional musician 
represented, and both as poet and musi- 
cian his contributions are among the 
best. Victor Brown’s illustrations are 
apt and charming, and Jack Yeat’s 
drawings show real poetical feeling. 
Of the three sister arts music comes off 
the worst: and it is hard not to feel that, 
in grudging her ascendancy, the authors 
have gone farther and, too extremely 
Protestant, denied her even the position 
of Prima inter pares 

MarTIN Coorer 
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OTHER BOOKS: 
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The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


ART & ARCHITECTURE 


SILHOUETTE. By E. Nevill Jackson. 
Methuen. 42s. 

Possibly the last word on this entertaining 
minor art or, in some cases, semi-mechanical 
process—for Mrs. Jackson has increased from 
242 to 800 the names in the Dictionary which 
forms half the volume. Oddly enough, she 
omits Gahagan, the one silhouettist represented 
in the British Museum. The Dictionary is pre- 
ceded by some gossipy chapters of ‘Notes’. 
These, in both individualities of grammar, 
construction and punctuation, and eccentricities 
in the spelling of proper names and foreign 
words, add enormously to the gaiety of the 
subject. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. By Arthur 
Gardner. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

A useful survey of French ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture up to the sixteenth century. While the 
restrained use of technical phraseology will 
commend it to the layman, it is also a valuable 
work of reference with a thorough bibliography 
and an excellent collection of 245 photographic 
illustrations and, in addition, maps, plans and 
other drawings. The text is slight, brief and to 
the point. 

SOUVENIR OF PLENARY MEETING OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ELECTRO- 
TECHNICAL COMMISSION. Fanfare 
Press. 

Guests at the banquet given to the delegates 

of the International Electrical Commission at 

the Guildhall on July 1 were presented with a 

collotype drawing of that venerable building 

by Henry Rushbury, R.A., and an account of 
its history by Walter G. Bell, F.S.A. The 
quarto pages are printed in big Caslon type 
in black and brown, and a French translation 
is printed in blue in smaller type at the foot 
of each. The leaves are double, being printed 
on thin hand-made paper on one side only 
and folded at the fore-edge, the open ends 
being gathered at the spine and there held 
together by a blue silk cord in the way used in 
Japan. It is a dainty bit of work, done by 
Ernest Ingham at the Fanfare Press. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE FIGURE. By 
Charles Simpson, R.I. Witherby. 215. 

This semi-technical work is intended for both 
the artist and the photographer, although 
primarily concerned with the latter. Following 
a retrospective chapter on figure photography 
of the past, the author deals with the modern 
development of photography and the colour 
film, with chapters on the photography of the 
nude in monochrome and colour, on the 
draped figure, character studies, and children. 
The advanced amateur and the informed pro- 
fessional will, perhaps, be disappointed at the 
quality of the very large number of illustra- 
tions, although some of the colour reproduc- 
tions are, technically at least, admirable. 


FICTION 


REBECCA. By Daphne du Maurier. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

Miss du Maurier’s most convincingly portrayed 
heroine is a gauche, unsophisticated young 
thing ; when she married a man much older 
than herself he never told her anything about 
his first wife, and she had not the nous to find 
out for herself. The setting is a delightful old 
house on the Devon coast, to which the per- 
sonality of Rebecca still clings, and the narra- 
tive which begins quietly enough, speeds up 
into a breathless; if at times slightly over- 
melodramatic, story of suspense, mystery and 
horror, as the heroine gradually discovers the 
true nature of the former chatelaine, and the 
circumstances surrounding her death. 


ASLEEP IN THE AFTERNOON. By E. C. 
Large. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Large’s story is concerned partly with 
the writing of a novel by Charles Pry, an 
unemployed chemical engineer, and partly 
with the novel itself, as it develops round the 
entertaining invention and exploitation of an 
electrical device which induces sleep, accom- 
panied by seductively dreamlike visions. The 
two parts of the book are inclined to interfere 
with one another, particularly towards the 
end, but from the interactions of science, 
commerce and human nature Mr. Large 
derives some richly ironical effects; his 
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Agatha Boom, pioneer of the sleep-machine, 
is a brilliant caricature. In effective contrast 
is the quietly perceptive treatment of Pry’s 
own family life. 

KONIGSMARK. By A. E. W. Mason. Hodder 

& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

With the adroitness of much practice, Mr. 
Mason takes from the property cupboard his 
sword and cloak untarnished and untattered 
to tell, with fictional embroideries, the sad 
story of the seventeenth-century love of Count 
Philip K6nigsmark for Sophia Dorothea, 
presently wife of the eventual George I of 
England. Young lovers, scheming chancellors, 
coarse husbands, bold mistresses, intrigues, 
assassinations, betrayals—all are here to satisfy 
those who do not ask that a novel should have 
anything to do with literature. 

CHARITY BIZARRE. By Dacre Balsdon. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Baisdon’s extravaganza on a P. G. Wode- 
house theme suffers from a conflict of purpose. 
The moods of farce and satire which alter- 
nately possess its author are too remote from 
each other to be reconciled within a single 
plot. However, the ex-film star who beguiles 
the period of her husband’s imprisonment by 
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organizing a monster charity week, her amiable 

young impresario and an engagingly primitive 

newspaper peer have their amusing moments. 

The incidental thrusts at officialdom, totali- 

tarian states, senile magistrates, modernist 

clergymen and hunting squires, though some- 
what lacking in pace, are often shrewdly 
directed. 

THE DEEP ROOT. By J. Wood Palmer. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The decayed aristocracy are now fair game, but 
one feels that Mr. Palmer, in spite of his dabs 
of mild obloquy, has a sneaking affection for 
them. The heroine of his first novel, suddenly 
nauseated by the London racket, re-visits the 
country home of her youth now inhabited by 
two elderly aunts and a couple of cousins. A 
quiet, meandering tale without much incident ; 
the characters, though dim, are recognisable ; 
the background very pleasantly suggested ; 
but Mr. Palmer’s observation and sentiment 
would gain by being rather more first-hand. 

LOVE WENT A-RIDING. By Richard 
Blaker. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The theme of this novel might have been 
matter for a pathological document. It deals 
with a victim of sporadic dipsomania who 
undergoes a cure by injections. Mr. Blaker, 
however, has turned a painful subject into a 
psychological speculation. Kenneth Cresswell 
believes he has been cured, but his sister-in- 
law and his daughter dare not trust their own 
hopes. Out of this pattern of reticences, worries 
and trepidations there emerges for the less 
serious reader an attractive, though scarcely 
necessary, love story. 

THE LARGER VIEW. By Benjamin Kaverin. 
Translated from the Russian by E. Leda 
Swan. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

The claims of the old and new Russia are 
apparently resolved in this story. In its elabo- 
rate monstrous psychological ramifications the 
theme belongs to the last century. Truba- 
chevsky, a student and secretary to Professor 
Bauer, an authority on history, is suspected of 
stealing a valuable Pushkin manuscript. He is 
tormented by doubt and complex inhibitions. 
Appearances are against him and he believes 
that even his beloved master is secretly con- 
vinced of his guilt. An unposted letter pre- 
cipitates Trubachevsky into a suicidal state of 
mind. Finally he realizes that his introspective 
maladies are entirely due to an individual 
view of social history. He comes back from 
distant Dnieprostroy a new man, a unit in the 
great social hive. 
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WILLIAM AND DOROTHY. By Helen 
Ashton. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

Using reliable sources, contemporary and 
otherwise, Miss Ashton has woven a novel 
round the domestic life of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth from 1797 onwards—the earlier 
years being treated in considerable detail. 
She has quoted and paraphrased Dorothy’s 
Journal extensively, and her own style has 
taken on a period flavour. This long, leisurely 
narrative presents many vivid pictures of the 
Wordsworths and their circle, and is bound to 
lead the reader back to the inimitable Journal, 
if not, perhaps, to William’s poems. 

THE TROUBLED HOUSE. By Rosamond 

Jacob. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

This story of three young brothers in the Dublin 
of 1920 is told with remarkable accomplish- 
ment. Miss Jacob throws the differences and 
quarrels between the brothers, one in the 
I.R.A. and one pacifist, and their old-fashioned 
father, into especial prominence by describing 
them through the eyes of the mother, on her 
return from three years’ absence, during which 
time her sons have grown up. 


AND: TO-MORROW’S DOOMSDAY. By 
Edith Roberts. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

An unusual story of a young American who 
makes friends at his university with a young 
Serbian Nationalist of peasant upbringing 
who has been sent to America by his professor. 
Fired by his idealism, he follows this Serb to 
Europe, where he returns after the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander. A sincere, if slightly 
priggish, comment from the American point 
of view on European political ideas. 


OUT OF THIS NETTLE. By Norah Lofts. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
This is a well-told tale which appears to be 
only accidentally a historical novel. The hero 
is a Jacobite exile who becomes a slave in the 
West Indies, and then a planter in Virginia, 
and at last returns to Scotland to win back his 
ruined inheritance. The moving accident is 
Mrs. Lofts’s trade. She does not make us live 
the life of another century, and in parts of the 
book we even forget that the time is not the 
present. But she has the gift of narrative, and 
her story has reality and interest as well as 
picturesqueness. 
NO VICTORY FOR THE SOLDIER. By 
James Hill. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
The story of a “child prodigy” who develops 
to mature creation, this is as assured and con- 
vincing a picture of musical genius as any 
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English novel has drawn. John Knox, as boy, 
youth, lover, husband, platform figure, com- 
poser, and finally ambulance worker in Spain, 
lives firmly and fully, and a score of other 
diverse characters about him are as warmly 
human. Uniting intelligence, sympathy and 
humour, it mirrors aspects of the contemporary 
mind’s search for reality with impressive 
distinction. 


FICTION (Detective) 


FAST COMPANY. By Marco Page. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
The queer tale of light-fingered crooks in the 
book-dealing world, already done as a film, 
has all the pace and punch to be looked for in 
an American prize-winner. The dialogue, 
salted with wisecracks and pungent allusions 
to “sexy” appeal as a vital part of the trade, 
rattles through the pages like machine-gun 
fire, covering the stealthy movements of the 
shadowy figures who steal, forge, murder, and 
force good money up and down, in the name 
of art and letters. How to part with a first 
edition of Don Quixote deftly pinched from the 
corpse ? How long to keep the missing Blake 
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found under the cute girl’s bed ? England is not 
America we are thankful to be told and 
believe. But when we think of what our nice 
friends borrow . . 


THE FASHION IN SHROUDS. By Margery 

Allingham. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
If we must have well-connected detectives with 
the best public school background, let us have 
Mr. Alfred Campion. He bears his social 
advantages with a less flagrant modesty than 
his whimsical Sayers rival, and his few simple 
quotations are in the mother tongue. That 
being so, it is exasperating to find him wasting 
whole chapters of his and our time in the 
meretricious company that frequents the 
temple of fashion for which his famous sister is 
chief designer : exchanging lively but irrelevant 
epigrams with the expensive and _ useless 
clientele which goes to Park Lane for its 
shrouds. Miss Allingham does this light, slick 
talk very well, whether among mannequins in 
Park Lane, a theatrical crowd night club, or 
in the last word in Green Belt hotels with its 
own fleet of planes, its flawless landing-ground, 
and its own opportunities for dealing swift and 
stealthy death. But this is too much of the 
smart novel that everybody is writing and not 
enough of the subtle story of crime in which 
she excels. 


MRS. WARRENDER’S PROFESSION. By 
G. D.-H. and M. Coles. Collins for the Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d. 

There seems no point in the title of this collec- 
tion of short stories beyond its cousinly likeness 
to Mr. Shaw’s, since Mrs. Warrender is an 
amiable elderly lady, far too frail and genteel 
to pursue anything so unfeminine as a profes- 
sion, who plays only an occasional accidental 
part in the unravelling of crime. She is the 
mother of James Warrender, whose eminence 
as a private detective seems to be due less to 
his own talents than to the little things he 
overlooks and leaves about for her mild and 
orderly glance to perceive. Mild or no, she 
makes an excellent subject for a likeable and 
lifelike portrait, and her gentle perambulations 
soothe and divert without making any fatiguing 
claims. 


DEATH WALKS SOFTLY. By Neil Shep- 
herd. Constable. 73. 6d. 

We like these quiet, bloodless deaths brought 

about without fuss by hypodermic injection. 

Too many murders are spoiled from the start 

on the dust-jacket by an excessive display of 

gore. This death comes softly, but its footfall 
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is ominous. Mr. Shepherd tells a composed 
and lucid story of crime in one of the new 
trade palaces—‘‘Paralder and Hyde”’ is its 
acridly evocative name—given over to the 
production of chemical industries, with the 
vast glaring building lately erected among the 
grave Bloomsbury houses as background, and 
for chief suspects a research chemist’s wife 
and the laboratory personnel. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


LICHTENBERG’S VISITS TO ENGLAND. 
Translated and annotated by Margaret L. 
Mare and W. H. Quarrell. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

A genial eighteenth-century Géttingen pro- 
fessor of physics, who remarks on first passing 
an English fair, ‘I do not know how it is ; 
there is about these people a kind of good- 
natured roughness, very different from the 
roughness of my native land,” is worth listening 
to on the merits of Garrick, Weston, Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Abington. The theatrical 
criticism, minute, of a genre-painter’s order, 
is the mainstay of these letters. The Hogarthian 
street-scenes might be paralleled by Low-Life 
(grd ed. 1764) ; not so the invaluable portrait 
of the widow of Baskerville, the printer, and 
the secrets of his trade, or the two thumbnail 
sketches of ‘‘Munchausen” Raspe, between 
the small beer of Kew and the Museum 
cognoscenti. 


THE AGE OF DRAKE. By James A. William- 
son, M.A., D. Lit. A. & C. Black. Pioneer 
Histories Series. 15s. 

The exploits of Elizabethan sea-raiders are 
always exciting but can be understood only in 
relation to the politics, religious conflicts and 
geographical theories of the time. Dr. William- 
son draws on the latest research to fill in this 
background with excellent clarity ; his book 
has matter for the student and plenty of narra- 
tive interest for the general reader. How the 
Protestant impulse, fostered by the Counter- 
Reformation, combined with merchant-adven- 
turing to turn England away from continental 
alliances towards overseas expansion is well 
brought out ; and a particularly good account 
is given of Hawkins’ work in reorganising the 
navy. 


LETTERS OF MOZART AND HIS 
FAMILY, Vol. II. Edited and translated 
by Emily Anderson. Macmillan. 18s. 6d. 

The second volume shows Mozart growing 
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up: his father begins to resent what seems to 
him his son’s lack of business sense. The 
journeys covered are those of Mozart and his 
mother to Augsburg (October, 1777), Mann- 
heim (November, 1777, to March, 1778), and 
Paris, which they reached on March 23, 1778. 
There Mozart’s mother died early in July, and 
he returned to Salzburg by Nancy, Strassburg 
and Munich. The last series in the volume 
were written in the autumn of 1780, when 
Mozart went to Munich to supervise the pro- 
duction of Idomeneo. This volume contains the 
first complete and unexpurgated English 
version of Mozart’s correspondence with his 
cousin, Anna Maria Thekla, the Basle, and is 
indispensable to anyone wishing to understand 
Mozart’s personality. 


A KING IN TOILS. By J. G. Griffith Davies. 
Lindsay Drummond. 12s. 6d. 

This biographicalessay is written with an avowed 
purpose—to show that George II was, all his 
life, dominated by strong personalities, his 
father, Walpole, the Pelhams, Pitt ; and that 
he himself has been unfairly blamed for the 
faults of others. Not all readers will be per- 
suaded to change their views of the monarch, 
but the author’s lively and well documented 
pages thoroughly repay study. 


THE MODERN HISTORIAN. By C. H. 
Williams. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

An anthology of short extracts on method from 
the work of famous historians ranging from 
Lord Acton and Bury to G. G. Coulton, 
G. M. Trevelyan and Philip Guedalla. The 
book illustrates the reaction from the opposite 
extremes of purely scientific and of literary 
method. Professor Williams’s optimistic antici- 
pation of a new synthesis is too vague to be 
comforting, but his denunciation of popular 
history is vigorous. For this popular approach, 
the imitators of Mr. H. G. Wells appear to have 
been responsible. The absence of Lytton 
Strachey is not without significance. 


CROMWELL’S UNDERSTUDY : The Life 
and Times of General John Lambert. By 
William Harbutt Dawson. Hodge. 15s. 

“A man of extraordinary parts” and of “a 

great understanding”, said Clarendon. “Honest 

John Lambert”, said Cromwell and the sol- 

diers. Mr. Dawson supports the verdict of men 

who knew Lambert well. The book is a full 
and attractive picture of his character and 
mind. Yet there must have been something in 
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Lambert that just spoilt him for greatness and 
made him Cromwell’s “understudy.”’ A bril- 
liant soldier—Mr. Dawson gives him most of 
the credit for the victory of Dunbar—an 
enlightened statesman, a man of culture, 
tolerance and intelligence—and a Yorkshire- 
man! He should have achieved greatness. 
Perhaps it was his unusual broadmindedness 
that kept him in the second rank. 


THE ENGLISH RECUSANTS. By Brian 
Magee. Burns Oates. 10s. 6d. 

That ‘‘a majority of the English people were 
opposed to the change in religion” brought 
about by the Reformation is more than prob- 
able. Custom, indolence and _ indifference 
would keep that majority to the old ways. It 
was not until nearly the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign that the balance began to incline against 
the Catholics, when a new generation un- 
familiar with Catholic practice had grown to 
maturity. Such is Mr. Magee’s argument, 
supported by careful examination of docu- 
ments that give evidence of the numbers of 
“recusants.”’ As he truly says, the religious 
question remained a dominant issue right 
through the seventeenth century, when a 
panic-struck fear of “Papists” seized upon the 
country. Why? Mr. Magee gives one reason— 
the fact that Catholics were still numerous and 
vigorous enough to be feared. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ON THE DANGER LIST: A Case History. 

By Dr. Séndor Puder. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
This is a book perhaps for doctors to read (it 
may give them, as his experiences did Dr. 
Puder, greater sympathy with their patients) 
but which laymen would do well to leave alone, 
for its likely effect will be to scare them, 
should they have to face an operation, without 
compensating gain. The author was unlucky 
in having three bad appendicitis operations, 
but one feels him to have been, as he admits, 
“a most egotistical patient,” and over-intent 
npon making the most of “the over-powering 
horrors of my illness.” 


BRITAIN CALLING. By S. P. B. Mais. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
A rag-bag of radio talks and articles in which 
Mr. Mais takes the field (or rather fields) again 
as our countryside’s Professional Public Appre- 
ciator No. 1. He broadcasts towns and villages, 
Blackpool and Brighton, and discourses on 
blood-sports, highways, inns, ghosts, cricket, 
and all the length and breadth of our own and 
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adjacent islands. To keep up with him inspires 
or tires according as one does or doesn’t share 
his romantic enthusiasms. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
Planned and edited by Joseph Mayers and 
Bernard Spiers. Muller. 8s. 6d. 

Fourteen essays by experts in their respective 

fields—advertising, aviation, diet, education, 

electricity, fitness, housing, the press, medicine, 
noise, films, television, the theatre and transport. 

Prunella Stack, Sir H. Bellman, A. M. Low, 

Alexander Korda, J. L. Baird and Stephen 

Williams are among the contributors. The 

items vary, but tend to the solidly informative 

rather than the excitingly speculative. 


GUIDE TO KULCHUR. By Ezra Pound. 
Faber. tos. 6d. 

Three hundred and fifty pages of perfunctory 
chatter about Mr. Pound’s cultural preoccupa- 
tions. The stylistic affectations and illiteracies 
may possibly distract an ingenuous reader, 
but do not conceal the threadbare poverty of 
the ideas nor the yawning gaps in what may in 
some circles pass for wisdom. 


THE LEAR OMNIBUS. Edited by R. L. 
Megroz. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Delightful as it is to have all Lear’s nonsense 
together for 3s. 6d., it is only irritating to have 
it nonsensically arranged, with nonsensical 
editorial annotations scattered throughout. 
The Introduction, though idolatrous, is serious, 
and one could wish that this proper spirit had 
been extended to the editing. But one must 
thank Mr. Megroz for including many for- 
gotten gems in this collection. 


THE 1938 ESSAY ANNUAL. Edited by 
Erich A. Walter. Appleton-Century. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty-eight essays by Americans or on 
America. “Essay” is interpreted less as Belles 
Lettres than as literary, political or social 
analysis. The publisher’s claim to present “the 
best writing of 1937” only underlines the absence 
of certain outstanding names—Thurber, Lewis 
Mumford, Edmund Wilson, Max Eastman. 
But there is a compensating catholicity of 
selection, from Fortune’s semi-statistical analy- 
sis of unemployment to Otis Ferguson’s impres- 
sionistic reporting of “swing”. The essays are 
selected from a variety of periodicals ; it is no 
reflection on even the best of these to say that 
the New Yorker extracts stand out by their ease, 

wit and incisiveness. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


ARM THE APOSTLES. By Rom Landau. 
Nicholson & Watson. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Landau is a little sententious and self- 
assured at times, but a number of good points 
are clearly made in this concisely vigorous dis- 
cussion of what Christians can do to rid the 
world of war. The value of Mr. Landau’s 
approach is that he emphasizes the utter 
incompatibility of the spirit of Christianity 
with armed conflict and at the same time 
recognizes that in a largely non-Christian 
world the mere affirmation of unrealizable 
ideals may do more harm than good. Hence 
he considers—and this is the most original 
aspect of his book—that a rearmament pro- 
gramme could and should go hand in hand 
with Government efforts ‘“‘to prepare the 
nation spiritually for constructive peace.” 


OBSCURANTISM. By Lord Horder. Conway 

Memorial Lecture, 1938. Watts. 2s. 
Lord Horder surveys here, perhaps rather too 
extensively and briefly, the effect of obscur- 
antist influences on a variety of human activi- 
ties, including literature, art, philosophy, 
politics and medicine, during modern times. 
His best passages are on the dangers of loosely 
used words and the relation of science to 
nature in therapeutics. Counting himself a 
Pragmatic Humanist, he seems rather to 
neglect the possibility that human reason may 
be itself obscurantist if it assumes that its judg- 
ments are free from contemporary pressures 
and limitations. 


POETRY 


VITAL SPEECH. A Study in Perfect Utter- 
ance. By Harold J. Ripper. With a Fore- 
word by Henry W. Nevinson. Methuen. 5s. 

The vigorous and ambitious title of this study 
of voice production indicates Mr. Ripper’s 
direct aim and ideal. As a pioneer and 
worker in the new verse-speaking groups, he 
combines imaginative comprehension with 
practical knowledge of technique. Though 
general in appeal, the book may be recom- 
mended in particular to those interested in 
lyric, choral-speaking and verse drama. 


GWALIA DESERTA. By Idris Davies. Dent. 
as. 6d. 

Indignation gives a sombre moving intensity 

to these poems of the deserted Welsh mining 

valleys. 


The Commissioners depart with all their papers 
And the pit-heads grin in the evening rain. 
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Stark statement of fact alternates with ironic 
hymn tune or popular jingle. Sometimes Mr. 
Davies achieves a Blake-like note of doom ; 
sometimes the helplessness of the dole system 
and the public indifference drive him merely 
into angry clichés. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE MASTER PROBLEM. By D. Allhusen. 
Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 
From a reading of economic history and a 
survey of modern banking Mr. Allhusen 
arrives at the conclusion that all our troubles 
are due to what he sees as the present-day 
equivalent of bygone debasements of coinage. 
He considers that the existing financial system 
prevents money from performing adequately 
its proper function as a medium of exchange. 
Following Ricardo and Professor Soddy, he 
would transfer control of currency from the 
banks to the Crown. So extremely fair-minded 
and able a presentation of perhaps the most 
intricate practical issue of to-day will, one 
gathers, take some answering by official 


apologists. 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE WEST. By 
Aurel Kolnai. Gollancz. 18s. 

An ambitious attempt to follow Herr Hitler’s 
advice and elucidate the “metaphysical roots 
of the Nazi movement” is here supported by 
admirable industry. But a work which, like 
Max Nordau’s Degeneration, a book greatly 
resembling it in tone and spirit, draws conclu- 
sions only from such details as encourage, not 
from those which contradict, the writer’s 
advance condemnation of his subject cannot 
be taken very seriously as political thought. 
Nor does the dismissal of Friedrich Nietzsche 
as “perhaps the greatest Satanist of all times” 
enhance confidence in this author’s compe- 
tence to discuss National Socialism as a philo- 
sophy. But he has assembled much valuable 
information for philosophers to digest. 


LOOKING BEHIND THE CENSORSHIPS. 
By Eugene J. Young. Lovat Dickson. 10s. 6d. 
A thoroughly sane student of world affairs, 
now Cable Editor of the New York Times, has 
for nearly forty years been interpreting facts, 
or “factualities”, as he prefers to call them, in 
the interests of a clear understanding of his 
subject. He here speaks out as a typical Ameri- 
can realist. British readers will perhaps be 
most interested in his exposure of the “star” 
system, which makes the persons of the so- 
called dictators front-page news, and in his 
steady insistence on the preponderant power 
of peace-making elements —‘“elementals” in 
American—among all nations to-day. 


AIR RAID. By John Langdon-Davies. Rout- 
ledge. 28. 6d. 

Giving most of his space to a straightforward 
and very vivid account of the “Italo-German’”’ 
air raids on Barcelona last March, the author 
argues that their combination of Silent 
Approach (that is, gliding undetected with 
engines shut off) and High Explosive (no 
incendiary or gas bombs), directed to the 
single aim of creating civilian panic, has made 
almost all current A.R.P. methods obsolete. 
His suggestions are : essential services under- 
ground, and evacuation. The book should be 
read by all A.R.P. pros and antis. The 32 
photographs are impressive and instructive. 


UNHOLY TRINITY. By Eric Gill and Denis 
Tegetmeier. Dent, for Hague and Gill. 2s. 
The savagery of this bitter couple is more than 
usually eloquent in a satiric pamphlet attack- 
ing Capitalism. Its value as constructive 
criticism and efficacy in changing the heart of 
men is doubtful, but both drawings and letter- 
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press are violent, spirited and as satisfactory as 
a good expletive. 


TRAVEL 
AND TOPOGRAPHY 


IRISH HOLIDAY. By Dorothy Hartley- 
Lindsay Drummond. 7s. 6d. 
Novelty of scheme has become almost as 
important in the travel book as in the verse 
anthology or the detective story. For this 
happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care holiday by 
Irish rivers and roadsides, Miss Hartley armed 
herself with Giraldus Cambrensis. Many of the 
wonders which that famous Welshman par- 
ticularised in his Topography of Ireland are gone, 
but the choice of book was not unhappy, for it 
enabled Miss Hartley to gauge the surviving 
medizvalism of outlook in Ireland. In this 
lively blending, therefore, of past and present the 
book, for all its hilarity, is decidedly original. 
INTRODUCING BRITAIN. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

A collection of talks supplied to broadcasting 
stations in America by the Travel Association 
and symptomatic of our growing self-con- 
sciousness as inhabitants of two islands well 
worth visiting. English specialities such as 
the Rolling Road, the Great House and the 
Weather, have chapters entirely devoted to 
them, and districts are allotted to expert 
guides, Mr. Thomas Burke dealing with 
London, and Mr. S. P. B. Mais with Wessex 
and the Cotswolds. Industrial centres are 
described as well as shrines like Canterbury 
and Stratford-upon-Avon. Perhaps because 
they were first prepared for broadcasting most 
of the chapters have a somewhat condescend- 
ing tone, but this is a useful book, well pro- 
duced. 


IN KOREAN WILDS AND VILLAGES. By 
Sten Bergman. Translated by Frederic 
Whyte. Travel Book Club. 3s. 6d. 

A Swedish naturalist’s account of nearly two 

years spent in Korea, where he had gone to 

study wild life and collect birds and animals 
for the Swedish Natural History Museum. 

He has no gifts as a descriptive writer, content- 

ing himself with a flatly impersonal chronicle 

of events. But he is a painstaking observer of 
bes animal and human ; and his book— 
plentifully illustrated with good phot hs— 
has a lot of detailed sabitanas ete i one Shoat 
this mountainous country where the Peasants 


in their white clothes are not very responsive 
to the rule of Japan. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


IN September the early books of the autumn 
publishing season are expected. The first 
volume of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s autobio- 
graphy is announced for the middle of the 
month by Messrs. Faber. It is entitled The Old 
Century ; and Seven More Years. On the same 
date, September 15th, Messrs. Nicholson and 
Watson will bring out the fourth volume of 
the Journals and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher. 

Messrs. John Murray expect to publish this 
month Letters of the Prince Consort, 1831-1861, 
edited by Kurt Jagow. 

Shane Leslie’s autobiography, The Film of 
Memory, appears on Messrs. Michael Joseph’s 
list for this month, and on September 19th 
Messrs. Cape announce In My Time, by Sisley 
Huddlestone. 

Laughing Diplomat, which is expected from 
Messrs. John Murray this month, is the auto- 
biography of Daniele Varé, the Italian diplo- 
mat and author, and Confessions of a Soviet 
Diplomat—Twenty Years in the Service of the 
U.S.S.R., is the autobiography of Alexandre 
RBarmine. It will be published by Messrs. 
Lovat Dickson. 

Kingswell, War Correspondent, by his daughter 
Elma Kingswell, is announced by Messrs. 
Cassell for September 8th. 

Rodin, by Judith Cladel, his secretary, will 
be published by Messrs. Routledge on Septem- 
ber 5th. 

Hall Caine’s Life of Christ is expected from 
Messrs. Collins at the end of the month. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s Through the Fog of 
War will be published by Messrs. Faber on the 
29th of the month. 

Messrs. Thornton Butterworth announce as 
an addition to their Home University Library 
this month Prof. G. M. Trevelyan’s The 
English Revolution, 1688-1689. 

Messrs. Black expect to publish this month, 
or early next, The Constitutional History of 
Modern Britain, 1485-1937, by D. L. Keir. 

Medieval Panorama, by G. G. Coulton, is 
announced by the Cambridge University 
Press for the end of the month. 

The Coming Victory of Democracy, by Thomas 
Mann, is to be published by Messrs. Secker 
and Warburg. 

Solitude and Society, by Nicolas Berdyaev, is 
announced by Messrs. Bles. 

Adventures and Misgivings, announced for 


September 8th by Messrs. Methuen, is a 
new book of essays by the late E. V. Lucas, 
Moscow Rehearsals, by Norris Houghton, 
which is expected this month from Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin, is a study of the Soviet Theatre. 
The special autumn number of The Studio 
will be Mr. Bernard Newdigate’s The Art of the 
Book, which will appear on September and. 

Nineteenth Century Types, by Mrs. Basil Gray, 
will be published on the 8th September by 
Messrs. Faber. 

From Pillar to Post, a pictorial study of 
architecture by Osbert Lancaster, will be 
published by Messrs. John Murray. 

Messrs. Dent have on their lists for this 
month Mr. John Rothenstein’s Life and Death 
of Conder. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has translated Dante’s 
Purgatorio into English Triple Rhyme, and 
Messrs. Macmillan will publish it this month 
with the Italian text. 

The Collected Poems of Miss Laura Riding are 
expected on the 15th of this month from 
Messrs. Cassell. 

Mr. Nicolas Bentley is producing two books 
this month, one alone, Gammon and Espionage, 
which will be published by the Cresset Press, 
and one in collaboration with Mr. Gerrard 
Tickell, Gentlewomen Aim to Please, which will 
be published on the 5th by Messrs. Routledge. 

On the same date Messrs. Michael Joseph 
announce Himalayan Village, a study of the 
Lepchas of Sikkim by Geoffrey Gorer. 

The Buccaneers, the novel on which the late 
Edith Wharton was engaged at her death, has 
been completed by her literary executors, and 
will be published towards the end of the 
month by Messrs. D. Appleton-Century. 

Other new fiction includes Doctor Dido, by 
F. L. Lucas (Cassell, September 22nd), Monday 
Night, by Kay Boyle (Faber, September 2gth), 
I’m Getting Married, by Jolanda Foldes (Nichol- 
son & Watson, September 8th), Jmages in a 
Mirror, by Sigrid Undset (Cassell, September 
1st), Evil was Abroad, by John Lehmann 
(Cresset Press), The Money’s all Right, by Leslie 
Halward (Michael Joseph, September 12th), 
and Tuscan Spring, by James Cleugh (Collins, 
September 12th), whose This was Your World, 
a Survey of Amazing Years 1918-1929, will be 
published on September 22nd by Messrs. 
Selwyn and Blount. 


